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GALLO BEGINS NEW 
MUSIC YEAR WITH 
AMERICAN ‘CARMEN’ 


San Carlo Forces Part the 
Curtains on Another Season 
in Manhattan—New Ballet 
and Gotham Débuts of 
Native Singers Give Added 
Interest to Opening Night 
of Three Weeks’ Span of 
Opera—Lorna Doone Jaxson 
Gains Personal Success in 
Name Part—Lois Johnston 
and Other New Artists In- 
troduced 


APARISONED once more in the 

clinquant trappings of its pre- 
Moscow Art days, with cigarette girls 
singing of smoke-wreaths and not of 
the inevitableness of fate, Bizet’s un- 
ashamedly operatic “Carmen” uncur- 
tained the San Carlo Company’s tenth 
New York sojourn, at the Century 
Monday night. Fortune Gallo and his 
patrons thus inaugurated another of 
those ever-lengthening spans of music 
that, for lack of a better term, are stil! 
called seasons, though approaching the 
status of continuous performances. 

Among several principals new to these 
precincts were two Americans, Lorna 
Doone Jaxson as the Habanera-courting 
cigarara, and Lois Johnston, in the twin 
braids of the naive but “not faint 
hearted” Micaela. Participating also 
was a gaily spangled new ballet, all Mr. 
Gallo’s very own, which included some 
Americans, though of Slavic leadership, 
to give the filip of an altered flash and 
bustle to the company’s annual re-intro- 
duction. 

Next season, when the San Carlists 
open their own theater, perhaps with an 
American opera—who knows! (and he 
won't tell)—those whose inexorable des- 
uny it Is to preserve a record of the 
advent of eras, epochs, new dawns and 
the like, while enumerating the passing 
of milestones and landmarks, may have 
still livelier news to chronicle anent the 
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SYMPHONIC BENEFIT 
IS MAGNET IN BOWL 


Miniature Orchestra Attracts Happy 
Audience with Novel List 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 11.—Adolf Tand- 
ler’s Litthe Symphony was heard to ad- 
vantage in an unusual concert in the 
Hollywood Bowl on the evening of Sept. 
3. The program was 
benefit, the 


arranged as a 
proceeds to provide re- 
hearsals for the organization this sea- 
son. The orchestra proved that it is 
capable of full-sized aspirations and ac- 
complishments. The miscellaneous pro- 
gram also brought forward Marjorie 
Dodge, soprano, and Calmon Luboviski. 
violinist, as soloists, and a group of 
Norma Gould Dancers in two attractive 
numbers, and an ensemble of twenty- 
four pianists. 

_ The twenty-five orchestral players 
cooked like a miniature orchestra. in- 
deed, seated on the stage which had so 
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FRITZ BUSCH 


Conductor of the Dresden Opera House Who Will Be Introduced to American Audiences 


as Guest with the New York Symphony Next March. 


(See Page 31) 





Cleveland Welcomes Prize Chorus 





LEVELAND, Sept. 11.—The Orpheus 

Male Choir, conducted by Charles 
D. Dawe, was accorded a glorious recep- 
tion in Public Hall the evening of Sept. 
8 by an audience of 10,000. 

The chorus returned only a few days 
ago from Wales, bringing the first prize 
from the International Eisteddfod and, 
incidentally, bestowing upon Cleveland 
the honor of having the only chorus in 
America ever to win the prize in the 
history of the Eisteddfod. 

William Hopkins, city manager, who 
heard the singers in Wales, extended an 
official address of welcome and told in- 
teresting incidents of the occasion. A 
point of particular significance was the 
fact that never in the history of the 
Eisteddfod were the judges so instan- 
taneous, as well as being unanimous, in 
their decision. Mr. Hopkins said, 
“When the choir began to sing, they put 
some different mysterious quality—I’ll 
eail it America—into their singing. 
There was nothing heard there like it 
that day.” 

Edward S. Griffiths, Cleveland manu- 
facturer and a loyal citizen of more 
than threescore years, whose generosity 
made the trip possible for the chorus, 
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and who also accompanied the members 
on the trip, said, “They sang like angels 
and acquitted themselves throughout as 
‘true Clevelanders.’ ”’ 

William Ganson Rose, chairman of the 
evening for the Cleveland Advertising 
Club, referred to the additional tri- 
umph it brought Cleveland by having the 
city’s name appear on front pages of 
papers .in many parts of the world that 
day. 

A program in Orpheus Choir’s honor 
was given, including numbers by the 
Louis Rich Orchestra, organ numbers by 
William Dean Brown, and vocal numbers 
by Marie Bernoe. Then came the big 
event of the evening; Mr. Dawe and his 
men were presented to the audience and 
sang several numbers, including “Blow, 
Blow, Thou Winter Wind,” one of the 
competitive numbers at Wales; “Song of 
the Marching Men” and “Nun of the 
Nicardos.” Later the audience joined in 
singing “Jesus, Lover of My Soul” and 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” A. M. 
Setter, of Wales, who recently has come 
to Cleveland, played the accompani- 
ments. 

Huge floral tributes from the many 
clubs and a silver pitcher from the fes- 
tival board of North American singers, 
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HUNDREDS OF YOUN@ 
SINGERS TO APP 
IN MILWAUKEE FE 


Gala Production of “Elijah” 
Booked for Festival Pre- 
grams Under H. F. Smith 
Next Spring — Demonstra- 
tions of Musical Work in 
Public Schools Will Play 
Important Part in Event— 
Large Chorus of Children to 
Give Cantata by English— 
Visiting Symphony to Pro- 
vide Accompaniments and 
School Orchestras to Play 


ILWAUKEE, Sept. 11.— Hun- 
M dreds of children and adults 
will be heard in a gala performance 
of “Elijah” when the Milwaukee pub- 
lie school system gives its scheduled 
music festival, planned as the largest 
in the history of the schools here, in 
the spring of 1927, under the direction 
of Herman F. Smith, supervisor of 
music. The festivals are now given on 
a biennial basis, the last one having 
been in the spring of 1925. The next 
one will occupy not less than two even- 
ings and one matinée. Mr. Smith is 
seriously contemplating increasing 
the music féte to a three days’ event, 
because of the many departments of the 
musie work which are now waiting for 
public demonstration. . 

The high light of the festival will 
be the presentation of “Elijah,” by far 
the most elaborate work ever given by 
the public school children here. Several 
hundreds of singers in the high schools, 
members of the various girls’ glee clubs, 
will sing the soprano and contralto 
parts, and the male parts will be re- 
cruited from men’s choruses of the city. 

The accompaniment for the work will 
be played either by the Chicago Sym- 
phony or some _ other orchestra of 
equally high standing, according to Mr. 
Smith. ; 

Another event of the festival will be 
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PHILADELPHIA GETS 
MOST IN HOME LIST 


City to Hear Own Players Oftener 
Than Others Hear Theirs 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 12.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will give 102 concerts 
season now opening—its 
twenty-ninth. Of these, seventy-eight 
are planned for this city. No other 
American orchestra has so many home 


during the 


concerts. 

The regular series of twenty-nine Fri- 
Saturday evening 
with 
identical programs and soloists, will be- 
gin Oct. 8-9 and end April 29-30. These 
will be supplemented by ten concerts of 
the Monday evening series, inaugurated 
a few years ago, to care for the aug- 
menting demand for seats, and the pro- 
grams will be the same as the more 
notable of the regular series. There wil! 


day afternoon and 
concerts in the Academy of Music, 
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GIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR HOSPITAL WORK 


Enterprise of Providing Music 
for Invalids Is 
Forwarded 


At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the National Association for 
Music in Hospitals, Inc., held in Stein- 
way Hall om Sept. 11, Isa Maud Ilsen, 
director of music of the association, an- 
neunced that through the co-operation of 
a group of men and women prominent 
im this city free scholarships would be 
given te musicians “willing to be trained 
im the work of giving appropriate music 
te the sick im hospitals under competent 
direction.” 

Among the philanthropists, physicians, 
nurses and others who have made this 
offer possible are Mildred Constantine, 
superintendent of Nursing School; Ruth 
Auchineloss Child, Laura Sedgewick 
Collins, Mrs. Phillippe Coudert, Otto H. 
Kahn, Dr. Geza Kremer, medical super- 
intendent; Pirie MacDonald, Dr. Rosalie 
S. Morton, Dr. Frederick Peterson, Mrs. 
William Ross Proctor and Mrs. T. Shaw 
Safe. 

Mrs. Ilsen said that so many requests 
had been received from hospitals all over 
the country, and particularly from the 
military hospitals of the Pacific Coast, 
that the training classes—originally 
plamned to commence with the New 
Year—would be inaugurated at once, in 
order that skilled artists might be in- 
structed im the particular branches of 
music suited to the needs of the sick. A 
group of wealthy women will subscribe 
the funds necessary for the training of 
these artists, their transportation to the 
various hospitals, and the purchase of 
the special music required. 

Examinations for the elimination and 
preparation of applicants will be held 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays, in 
Suite 1221, Steinway Building. Muv- 
siciams are required, of course, it is an- 
nounced, but graduate nurses, social 
workers, composers and Red Cross 








MUSICIANS WHO ARRIVE 





Singers, Dancers and Players Among 


These Coming to America 


Musicians figured prominently on the 
passenger lists of incoming ships last 
week. 

Among those arriving were Mary 
Lewis, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Sept. 10, on the 
Aquitania; Diego Bonilla, Spanish vio- 
linist; Maria Yurieva and Vechslav 
Swobeda, dancers of the San Carlo 
Opera Company Ballet and leading 
members of the Moscow Art Theater 
group, coming on their first visit to the 
United States; Elmer A. Tidmarsh, or- 
ganist amd member of the faculty of 
Union College, Schenectady, who has 
been studying at Fontainebleau under 
Charles Marie Widor, all on the Paris, 
Sept. 7. 

Einar Nilson, musical adviser to Max 
Reinhardt and conductor of Morris 
Gest’s production of “The Miracle,” ar- 
rived on the Olympic Sept. 8 to super- 
vise the musical preparations for “The 
Miracle” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia. Miles Farrow, or- 
ganist of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, arrived Sept. 14 on the Majestic. 


Oregon Club Elects Officers 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Sept. 11.—The new 
Officers of the Apollo Club, which is 
entering its eighteenth season, are 
Walter Rose, president; Robert L. Crane, 
vice-president; Sidney L. Lathrop, sec- 
retary-treasurer; A. W. Ledbury and 
Herbert J. Anderson, directors. 





Brazilian President Pens Score 
of Opera 


I0 DE JANEIRO, Aug. 29.— 
Carlos de Campos, president of 

the Brazilian State of Sao Paulo, 
has composed an opera, entitled 
“Caso Singolare.” This may be 
translated “A Singular Piece of 
Luck.” The opera recently had a 
performance this autumn by the 
Mocchi Opera Company at the Mu- 
nicipal Theater. The novel feature 
of the premiére has created much 
in musical and official 





interest 
Brazil. 





ome 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Félicien 
David Marked 


HE fiftieth anniversary of Fé- 

licien David’s death, on Aug. 
29, 1876, has stirred the recollec- 
tion of French musicians. This 
modest, yet in some measure influ- 
ential, composer, is almost forgot- 
ten by the present generation of 
music-lovers. His symphonic ode, 
“The Desert”? — which favorably 
impressed Berlioz — introduced a 
narrator, a custom which later 
was much imitated. His music is 
little heard today. His opera, 
“Le Perle du Brésil,”’ the colora- 
tura aria from which is a popular 
favorite in concerts, exploited in 
some cases Oriental themes, for 
which the composer had a genuine 
love and which he collected in his 
visit to the Far East. David was 
appointed a member of the Acadé- 
mie and during his last years was 
librarian of the Paris Conserva- 
toire. 




















workers with experience among the sick 
will be welcomed. 

“Requests for music in hospitals are 
coming in faster than the association 
can possibly comply with them,” it is 
stated. 

Mrs. Ilsen added that there are no 
entrance fees, and that no payments are 
asked of the artists and other workers. 
Where the committee so decides, pay- 
ment for services and the expenses of 
travel are allowed. 


Sylvia Lent Is 


Sesqui Soloist 





Frederick Stock Achieves Success with “Eroica” Symphony— 
Fireworks Play Noisy Obbligato—Chorus, Orchestra and 
Opera Singers in Varied Bill 


TUCO LL 


HILADELPHIA, Sept. 11.—The Phil- 

adelphia Orchestra, Frederick Stock, 
guest conductor, and Sylvia Lent, violin 
soloist, was heard in a concert in the 
Auditorium of the Sesquicentennial on 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 7. The program 
was as follows: 


Overture, “Liebesfriihling”....Schumann 


oy... gg) SG ee Beethoven 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 
Brahms 


The fine artistic sincerity, scholarship 
and balance of poetic imagination with 
musical authority which have won de- 
served recognition for Frederick Stock 
of Chicago were qualities displayed at 
their best in a superb performance 
which this conductor gave of the Bee- 
thoven “Eroica.” Few symphonies of 
classic stature have been more victim- 
ized by capricious and eccentric inter- 
pretation than has this masterpiece. Mr. 
Stock restored it in more senses than 
one, illuminating its stateliness and es- 
sential nobility, respecting its proper 
tempi and phrasing it with clarity and 
an assured feeling for values. 

The general sanity of his reading was 
especially evident in the Funeral March, 
which was not dragged out and wilfully 





TALLEY LAYS WREATH ON LINCOLN’S TOMB 


Springfield Is Is First Illinois 
City to Hear Young 


Soprano 
By Nettie C. Doud 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept. 11.—To the 
Cosmopolitan Club, a new organization 
of young business men, goes the credit 
for sponsoring the first concert given in 
Illinois by Marion Talley. On Sept. 4 
the youthful prima donna sang her way 
into the hearts of a large audience that 
— in the State Arsenal to hear 

er. 

Miss Talley and her party were given 
a reception in the Governor’s Mansion, 
with Mrs. A. E. Inglesh, daughter of 
Governor Small, acting as hostess. In 
the course of her visit she and her 
mother and sister went to the tomb ot 
Abraham Lincoln, upon which Miss 
Talley placed a wreath. 

The young soprano opened her concert 
with “Una voce poco fa” from “The 
Barber of Seville,” disclosing rare quali- 
ties of voice. Her first group closed 
with the Swiss Echo Song, in which 
the notes rang as clear as a bell. The 
supreme moment, however, came in the 
aria, “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto.” 
As encores, Miss Talley sang “Bon Jour, 
Ma Belle” and “There Is No Night 
There.” Her second group—“Love Has 
Eyes,” “Pirate Dreams, ” and “Lo, Here 
the Gentle Lark,’—was followed by 


encores, “The Last Rose of Summer” 
and “The False Prophet.” The closing 
number, “Storielle del Bosco Viennese,” 
Strauss-La Forge, brought “Home, 
Sweet Home” as an encore. 

Maximilian Rose, violinist, proved 
himself an exceptional artist. His play- 
ing was thoroughly enjoyed in the 
Arioso by Bach, Praeludium and Allegro, 
Pugnani-Kreisler, “Nigun” by Ernest 
Bloch and Introduction and Rondo Ca- 
priccioso by Saint-Saéns. His encores 
were by Gluck and Moszkowski. 

Emil Polack was the able accompanist. 


PENS EGYPTIAN FANTASY 








Harmati Uses Unique Orchestra in 
Score For Play By Pier 


Sandor Harmati, composer and con- 
ductor of the Omaha Symphony, is at 
present working on the music for a play 
by Garrett Pier, dramatist and student 
of Egyptology, called “The Jewelled 
Tree.” The play is an Egyptian fan- 
tasy, based upon the times of Tut-Ankh- 
Amen. It will be given in New York 
about the end of September. 

The orchestra to be used by Mr. Har- 
mati in this undertaking is unique, hav- 
ing been suggested by bas-reliefs depict- 
ing Egyptian processions in which mu- 
sic played an important part. The 
author has reconstructed several of the 
typical instruments which appear in 
these scenes, and these will be used by 
Mr. Harmati to obtain certain desired 
effects. 





State of New York Purchases Crane 
Institute 


PotspaM, N. Y., Sept. 11.—The Crane 
Institute of Music has been purchased 
by the State of New York and has been 
made the Crane Department of the Pub- 
lic of the State Normal School. Here- 
after students at the Normal School will 
receive musical instruction, and upon 
graduation will receive a diploma cer- 
tifying that they are prepared in all 
departments of music and are graduate 
music supervisors. Harriet Crane 
Bryant, founder of the Institute, heads 
the vocal department. The activities of 
the State Department of Music are wide. 
At present the department has four or- 
chestras, a band, a number of choral 
clubs for classes, private vocal work for 
three years. Students are obliged to 
take lessons on at least one instrument 
besides the piano and organ; instruction 
is given on the pipe organ; and there 
are courses in harmony, acoustics, sight 
reading, ear training and music history. 
The study of musical appreciation is 
made possible to every pupil in the 
training departments and is obligatory 
for every graduate supervisor. The only 
charges connected with the music school 
are for vocal and instrumental lessons. 





All the other work in this department is 
free, like the rest of the normal cur- 
riculum. 








Opening of San Francisco Opera Season 
Deferred One Day 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 11.—Extensive 
construction and installation work neces- 
sary for the new opera season has taken 
more time than was at first thought suf- 
ficient. The initial performance has 
therefore been postponed from Monday, 
Sept. 20, to Tuesday, Sept. 21. “Martha,” 
instead of “Manon Lescaut,” will be the 
opening bill. Puccini’s work will, ac- 
cordingly, be given Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
Incidental to this change, it was found 
preferable to place the elaborate produc- 
tion of “Aida” in the second week, giv- 
ing more time for its complete prepara- 
tion. That opera will be sung Friday, 
Oct. 1. “Faust” will be given Thursday, 
Sept. 23, instead of Oct. 1, as originally 
scheduled. 


Grace Holst Marrice Fritz Olsen 


CHICAGO, Sept. 11.—Announcement of 
the marriage of Grace Holst, formerly 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, to Fritz 
S. Olsen, in Oslo, Norway, has been 
received, 





elongated in accordamce with am alito- 
gether reprehensible and all tom common 
medern fashion. He was magnificently 
supported by the techmical resources of 
the orchestra which, nearing the close oi 
a long summer engagement, has acquired 
the tonal poise usually associated with 
midwinter concerts. 

Miss Lent, im the exacting and pro 
foundly beautiful Brahms Comeerto, re 
vealed a skilful techmic and a motabk 
amplitude of tome. She was hand 
capped by the fact that this was her 
first public performance of this wort 
with orchestra, and also by a discomeert- 
ing crackle of fireworks m the exposi- 
tion grounds. The dim, of a type whieh 
has marred several previews comeerts 
here this season, at times remdered both 
orchestra and soloist almost imandibk 
Both she and Mr. Stock, whose season 
here has been extremely successful, were 
well received by a large andiemce 

Chester Day at the Sesquicemtemmm 
received musical distinction Im a waried 
and attractive concert im the Auditericm 
About 200 members of the Chester 
Chorus, of which Carl Nocka is director 
were heard in a wel] arranged group o* 
numbers, including the Bredal Choru: 
from Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” “Sweet 
and Low,” “Dusk of the Night” and th 
“Inflammatus” from Rossimi’s “Stabat 
Mater.” Especially effettive was the 4 
cappella work of the men’s chorus 
two numbers. The chorus as a2 whok 
proved in tonal volume, phrasimg and 
precision of attack to be ome of the bes 
heard here during the expositiem’s mu 
sical season. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra was ak 
represented on the bill amd Alexander 
Smallens, director of the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Company, ked the former 
organization ably im performances of the 
“Tannhauser” and “William Tel 
Overtures. Diversity wes comtribuate 
to the program by a performance of the 
Nile Scene from “Aida.” by the Ptnile- 
delphia Opera Company, formerly thx 
Scala Grand Opera Company, whock 
under the direction of Claremce Nice amd 
Pirro Paci. The cast was composed of 
J. de Gaviria, Elia Palma, Mic hele Samtzs- 
cana, Mme. Gaviria and Claire Eagenia 
Smith. Henri Scott, bass. was heard 
several solo numbers. Selectioms wer: 
also given by the Vicose Make Gke Clob 
and there were added specialties by M 
Crae’s Juvenile Dancers 


H. T 


CRAVEN 


Pittsburgh Institute Ferms Chapter of 
MacDowell Asserctatien 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 11—The Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute is formimg 2 
P. M. I. Chapter of the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Association. William H. Oet- 
ting is in charge of organization wor 
in connection with the chapter. 

EK. B 


Opera Excerpts Sung om ¥ eme- 
tian Barge 


ENICE, Sept. 1—At a recemt 

masquerade hall, given im homor 
of the Crown Prince of Italy by 
the Minister of Fimanmce, Conte 
Volpi, music played a spectacular 
part. After midnight all] the party 
went out upon the bakeomy to 
watch the unique spectacle of the 
“Galleggiante,” the huge floating 
serenade barge on which orchestra 
and opera stars performed grand 
opera under a dome of thous mds 
of tricolor electric bulbs. The flea 
ing stage was followed by et 
dreds of gondolas so closely to- 
gether as to make a dry pessage 
of the Grand Canal possible. The 
rough cries of the gondoliers aliter- 
nated with the solemn hush of the 
responsive Italian soul whem the 
music began. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen in their glittering head- 
dresses on the balcony agaimst the 
lighted palace background, the 
packed masses on the cama] banks. 
the somber palaces hghted up with 
colored flares formed a sceme such 
as Venice alone can offer. 
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The Mists of History Have 
Obscured the Greater Part 
of Weber’s Genius from AI- 
most Everybody Except 
Persons Interested in Re- 
search, Says Writer 


By D. C. PARKER 


E REJOICE to find that 
in these days of cyni- 
cism and materialism, 
of cheap sneering at 
emotion and boosting of 
objectivism, some peo- 

ple have not forgotten Carl Maria von 

Weber. It was to be expected that 

little Eutin, where he was born, would 

mot allow the hundredth anniversary 
ef his death to pass unmarked. But 
what impresses and encourages one 
most is to find so many proofs that 

Weber is still affectionately remem- 

bered. Far away he seems, lost, perhaps, 
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ECBALBARSMRIZTINYUIS ITE 


solo). In Weber, Wagner recognized 
his own folk, his own country. 

Much more could be said of this hero- 
worship, but I must now touch on 
Wagner’s obvious indebtedness, which 
shows itself most plainly if one com- 
pare’s “Lohengrin” with “Euryanthe.” 
“It (Euryanthe) is the true ancestor of 
‘Tannhauser’ and ‘Lohengrin,’” writes 
Sir Charles Stanford. “But for it, it is 
safe to say that ‘Lohengrin’ would 
never have existed.” Ortrud, one tells 
us, has no place in the Swan saga, the 
inference being that she is modelled on 
Eglantine. Let the reader turn to the 
two works. I think it extremely un- 
likely that he will miss the manifold 
proofs of indebtedness which Wagner 
betrays. 

The atmosphere of “Lohengrin” is 
very like that of “Euryanthe.” The 
chorus work of Wagner here is fre- 
quently reminiscent of that of Weber, 
in style, harmonic progression, and 
sentiment. The opening of Adolar’s 
“Wehen mir Lufte Ruh” dwelt some- 
where in the spacious corridors of the 
Wagnerian memory. The largo which 
interrupts the flow of the overture 
abided in Wagner’s thoughts. At one 
period, at least, Wagner was simply 
saturated with the melody and spirit of 
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ingly, and this although the men in 
temperament and mentality were poles 
apart. The singing of the violoncello 
above the low clarinet notes in the 
“Oberon” overture, the dreamy phrase 
of the clarinet over the string tremolo in 
that of “Der Freischiitz,” the sweetly 
soft string accompaniment to “Leise, 
leise’”—such things caught the eye of the 
French master. The extent of Berlioz’s 
admiration was the extent of his con- 
tempt for the distorted version of “Der 
Freischiitz” put on by Castilblaze at the 
Odéon, Paris, under the name of “Robin 
des Bois.” 

Weber, too, was among the first, if 
not actually the first, of the big musi- 
cians to throw some of his energy into 
prose composition, thus proving himself 
the forerunner of Berlioz, Schumann, 
Liszt, and the voluminous Wagner. “In 
them (i. e. the prose works of Weber),” 
writes Weingartner, “will be found 
artistic intuitions of such delicacy as 
to make doubly painful to us the early 
death of this splendid master and the 
unhappy circumstances that hindered 
his full development.” 





Weber's Great Example 


in view of his wide, 
and lasting contribution to music, 


Not unnaturally, 
deep, 
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Was Wagner’s Genius Indebted to Weber’s Muse? 


TILLUSERETTARLETLNELT) PUTTS ALENT eee ed 


Yet the Impression His Works 
Made Upon the Youthful 
Wagner, and Traces of 
Weber Found in the For- 
mer’s Themes, Attest the 
Power of the Earlier Com- 
poser, It Is Claimed 


London on the 4th of June, 1826, at the 
house of Sir George Smart. So much 
has been written about this tragic event 
that little more need be said. The bit- 
terness and poignancy of it are inten- 
sified by the facts that Weber, though 
in bad health, had just put forth a sv- 
preme effort in “Oberon” and, that 
though visited by a longing to see once 
more his native country, his wife and 
family, he had a premonition this desire 
should be denied him by fate. The host, 
Sir George Smart—the guest Weber; 
what a great deal of history is associated 
with the two names! 


Sir George himself had a brother 


Henry, known to fame, and a nephew, 
also called Henry, whose organ works 
were, and still are, widely played. The 
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Im the Center Is a Drawing of Weber at the Age of Thirty-four, by Christian Horneman; 
Weber's Summer Home at Klein Hosterwitz Near Dresden 


Im His Writing of the Celebrated Aria, 


im a mist of history. Much has hap- 
pemed since he laid down his quill. Vast 
quantities of his music are known only 
te diggers and specialists. 

The nearer, more imposing figures of 
Berlioz and Liszt, Wagner and Brahms 
temd te throw him into the background, 
2 to detract from his stature. Never- 
theless, ome feels sure that, in the end, 
Weber’s place is secure. A full recogni- 
tiem of his significance as a creator, as 
am exemplar of one phase of romanti- 
tism, and as a mouthpiece of national 
sentiment is bound to set him among the 
musicians to whom the world owes 
much. 

Any survey of Weber’s activities is 
beumd to dwell exhaustively upon his 
hold over Wagner, whose debt to his 
forerummer can hardly be exaggerated. 
Early im his career Wagner encountered 
Weber’s music and the thrill he got from 
t left its mark upon him, I believe, till 
his dyimg day. “Der Freischiitz”’ ap- 
peared when Wagner was only eight 
years old. Its success did not resemble 
these ephemeral triumphs whose out- 
ward brilliance is eclipsed by their 
revity. It remained to delight, inspire 
amd nourish a large musical public. The 
roumg Wagner knew it thoroughly and 
»ved it. With boyish glee he heard its 
melodious strains; the score obsessed 

Weber, passing the house in the Juden- 
nef of Dresden, became a god; Weber, 
aking his place before the orchestra, 
‘ose abeve royal and imperial nota- 

lities. A “Freischiitz” night often 
saw Wagner in the theater, intently 

stening. From this opera, he travelled 
a process of increasing admiration 
such things as “Preciosa,” where the 
meanmmy use of the cymbals remained 

vivid memory, and to “Lutzow’s wilde 

lagd, * which he wanted to write out for 
uimself. (Liszt, it may be noted, tran- 
i this number for pianoforte 











SCENES AND MEMENTOS ASSOCIATED WITH A GREAT INNOVATOR 


, as It Looks Today. 


“Leise, Leise,” from That Opera 


“Euryanthe,” an opera of the highest 
historical importance. He returned to it 
in order to provide music for the cere- 
monies connected with the removal of 
Weber’s remains from London to Dres- 
den. At that time he wrote a funeral 
march based on “Euryanthe” themes. 

And to proceed: Is not the second 
subject of the “Tannhiauser” march 
merely a variant of the second subject 
of the “Freischiitz’” overture? Is not 
the trumpet theme of Rezia’s big aria in 
“Oberon” the “Sword” motif of “The 
Ring” in embryo? In addition, critics 
have noticed that the composer of “Die 
Walkiire” (Act I) did not forget the 
composer of “Silvana.” 


Influenced Baton Art 


Weber earns recognition at the present 
time on account of his sterling labors 
in the operatic world, on account of the 
extraordinary influence he exercised, on 
account of his versatility, on account of 
his contribution to romanticism, and on 
account of his power over Wagner. With 
all his faults—and he is not free of 
them—he remains a fascinating person- 
ality, whose music at its best contains 
much that is highly imaginative, and 
truly poetical. He opened up a world of 
song and dreams and enchantments, to 
know which is to pay tribute to his 
genius. 

It may not be amiss to point out that 
to three romanticists, Weber, Berlioz, 
and Wagner, we owe classic pronounce- 
ments on tempo, the orchestra, and con- 
ducting, respectively. It seems to be a 
well-established fact that Weber first 
introduced to the Dresden public the art 
of conducting in something like the 
modern sense. 


Berlioz as Student 


observe how 
of his 
unerr- 


It is instructive to 
Berlioz, the greatest authority 
age, seized Weber’s significance 


Left. Title Page to the Opera, 
Der Freischiitz” 


Here “ 


his influence has been profound. “Of 
all the German musicians of the 19th 
Century,” writes Spitta, “none has 
exercised a greater influence over his 


own generation and that succeeding it 
than Weber; indeed there is scarcely a 
branch of artistic life in which his im- 
pulse is not still felt.” He has been 
charged, and not unreasonably, with a 
certain weakness in technique, attribut- 
able to the circumstances of his early 
life. The tonic and dominant aspect of 
much of his melody, and its “square- 
ness,” have not passed unobserved. This 
should not be left unsaid, but there is 
more to say. Magic we find in the fairy 
music of “Oberon,” in the nature pic- 
tures of “Der Freischiitz,” in the old- 
time pomp and chivalry of “Euryanthe.” 
Berlioz, let it be remembered, was as 
conscious of this powerful glamour 
thrown over the hearer as of the im- 
aginative handling of the orchestral 
voices. The brilliant start of the 
“Euryanthe” overture, to take a capital 
example, may not cause the student to 
hold his breath by reason of an har- 
monic audacity thrown unblushing in his 
face. It does more. In a trice, it sum- 
mons to life all the knightly life and 
splendour of the past in a manner that 
was not matched in opera till Wagner, 
with the pen of genius, set on paper the 
introduction to Act III of “Lohengrin.” 
It is by reason of its imaginative 
qualities that Weber’s music stands 
where it does, and one cannot but think 
that the force of his imagination led to 
speculation as to the possibilities of the 
orchestra and its members as a vehicle 
for the expression of his romantic ardor. 
His overtures are not piano music scored. 
The thought is essentially orchestral, 
and it should not be overlooked that 
today, after a century’s experimentation 
and accomplishment, his scoring sounds 
bright, dramatic and picturesque. 
Weber, it will be remembered, died in 


and Other Works Were Composed. 


“Der Freischiitz.” Published by B. Schott Séhne, Mainz; Right, 


Abov e, and a Phrase 


Weber's Signature 


host is presumed to have suggested to 
Thackeray the character of Sir George 
Thrum, a fashionable teacher and com- 
poser, who, it will be recollected, spon- 
sored the professional career of the 
Ravenswing, otherwise Morgiana Crump, 
later Mrs. Howard Walker, the possessor 
of a magnificent voice, a splendid head 


of black hair and a generous nature, 
even if she did drop her “h’s.” 
4 Notable Family 

Yet, however numerous the interest- 


ing points thrown up by the mere men- 
tion of Sir George Smart’s name, they 
are as nought compared with those sug- 
gested by that of his guest. 

It would hardly be too much to claim 
that after the Bachs, with their phe- 
nomenal six-generation service to music, 
the Webers emerge as the most promin- 
ent of musical families. Carl Maria 
himself belonged to the fourth genera- 
tion of musicians. Two half-brothers 
exhibited more than usual aptitude for 
the fine art, while four cousins, daugh- 
ters of Fridolin Weber, won fame as 
singers. 

Romance lingers round the names and 
destinies of these several girls, each 
of whom played a part in the musical 
life of Central Europe. For Josepha, 
the eldest, Mozart penned the perilous 
music which soars skyward and is al- 
lotted to the Queen of Night in “The 
Magic Flute.” Than this there could 
exist no finer tribute to the agility and 
brilliance of her voice. 

The second sister, Aloysia, is remem- 
bered as Mozart’s first love, and as the 
singer whom he had in mind when com- 
posing the music of Constanze in “Die 
Entfiihrung.” The third, Constanze, 
became Mozart’s wife, so that the Salz- 
burg master was Weber’s first cousin by 
marriage. The youngest of Fridolin 
Weber’s daughters, Sophie, tended 
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GALLO CHALLENGES MASCAGNI REMARKS 





Opera Manager Reiterates 
Negotiation Amounted 
to True Contract 


Fortune Gallo impresario of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, issued the 
following statement on Monday regard- 
ing the Associated Press dispatch from 
Leghorn, Italy, in which Pietro Mas- 
cagni is quoted as having denied he had 
amy agreement with Mr. Gallo to con- 
duct here for the San Carlo at the Cen- 
tury Theater, and in Boston and Phila- 
delphia - 

“In answer to Pietro Mascagni’s 
rather astonishing statement to the ef- 


fect that he had no agreement with me 
te come to the United States, I can pro- 
duce the certified copies of cablegrams 
from him and from me to him, covering 
the entire transaction. The photostat 
copy of Mr. Mascagni’s demands, writ- 
ten im his own handwriting and by him, 
is now en route to this country and will 
arrive here within a few days. The 
original copy written by Mascagni is 
still held by Attilio Tramontano, my 
——— in Milan, who is holding 
it pending the advice of my attorneys in 
this matter. 

“Mr. Mas i, in his interview with 
the Associated Press, fails to mention 
my cablegram of Aug. 24, wherein I ac- 
cepted all his demands, or my second 
cable to him on Aug. 26, confirming the 
arrangement, and also enumerating in 
every detail the demands he had person- 
ally written im the cable of Aug. 20. I 
sent the second confirming cable in that 
form following closely every single 
word written by Mascagni in his de- 
mand verbatim, because of confidential 
advice from Tramontano, who cabled me 
that Mascagni was looking for any ex- 
cuse to avoid coming to the United 
States. My cabled acceptance to his 
cabled demands, enumerated in detail, 
constitutes a valid contract according to 
my legal advice. 

“Briefly, the facts are these: 

“After considerable preliminary ar- 
rangements, on Aug. 6, Mascagni per- 
soniie settled all details with my repre- 
sentative, Tramontano, in Rome, includ- 
ing the matter of our deferring the 
epening of the San Carlo season at the 
Century Theater from Sept. 6 to Sept. 
13. 

“™- Are. 7 I received a cable from 
Tramontano, stating ‘Mascagni accepts 
all your conditions, including forty-six 
musicians, forty choristers, four re- 
hearsals and sum of $15,000 for the 





TO STUDY STAGECRAFT 





Berlin University Will Inaugurate 
Ceurse in Decoration 


Beau, Sept. 5. — The art of stage 
decoration and costuming, so vital a 
part in opera and dramatic productions, 
has now achieved a place in the regular 
academic curriculum. The University 
ef Berlin has announced a course in sce- 
nic art and costume design. 

Beginning with the next semester, Dr. 
Osear Fischel. a well-known German 
authority on the history of the theater 
and its technica! resources, will conduct 
classes im decorations for the stage. 

There has been for some time a de- 
mand for such a course in Germany, 
where the arts of lighting and stylized 
scenic design have taken new bounds 
im recent years. This is the first in- 
stance of a contract offered by a Uni- 
versity to a specialist im this field. 


» csamensesenes ss 


Australian Singer Bakes Huge 
Wedding Cake 


— Sept. 1—A giant wed- 
ding cake. weighing 300 
unds, made entirely by Lily 
Payline, Australian contralto, was 
a prominent feature at the wed- 
ding of her daughter, Laurie Pay- 


eleven performances.’ I immediately 
confirmed this acceptance, and cabled 
$8000 to Tramontano. This money was 
to be paid to Mascagni as advance pay- 
ment only when he actually sailed. De- 
posit was paid to the steamship com- 
pany for his suite on the Duilio. 

“I obtained the score of ‘Il Piccolo 
Marat,’ with all orchestral parts, having 
obtained Mascagni’s release therefor, 
and paid for this $750. These were 
shipped to me on the Conte Biancamano, 
were received Aug. 28, and are now in 
my possession here. 

“On Aug. 21, I received the cable in 
which Mascagni said had _ given 
Maestro Bavagnoli fifty-five musicians 
in San Francisco in 1912 and that Mas- 
eagni wanted the same number, also 
sixty choristers. In this cable he de- 
manded guarantee from me against all 
body attachments and from all legal 
debts which might still be outstanding 
from his previous difficulties in this 
country. A photostat of this original 
cable written by Mascagni is now on its 
way to me from Italy. 

“After seeing Lee Shubert and 
George Tyler, and obtaining their as- 
surance to release me from any liabili- 
ties incurred by Mascagni, cabled 
Mascagni on Aug. 24, accepting all his 
demands, and again repeated this ac- 
ceptance in detail on Aug. 26, assuring 
him there would be no repetition of the 
legal defficulties he experienced in 
1903, in Boston. Mascagni fails to 
mention these acceptances or his per- 
sonal acceptance of conditions, made to 
my representative in Rome on Aug. 6. 

“The San Carlo Grand Opera Com- 
pany never used less than forty choris- 
ters for its New York season, therefore 
Mascagni’s statement that I offered to 
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Swedish Musicians Strike for 
Radio Salary 


PARIS, Sept. 4.—In Stockholm a 
strike of the unionized Swedish 
musicians has been settled through 
a compromise between the musical 
union and the Radio Service Bu- 
reau which has charge of all pro- 
grams, states the Paris Herald. 
According to the agreement mem- 
bers of bands and orchestras whose 
programs are also broadcasted will 
receive an extra 50 per cent of 
their regular pay for the radio. Of 
this 75 per cent goes to the player 








himself and the rest to the pension 
funds of the union. 





provide him with only thirty choristers 
in New York is not correct. 

“The reason that I cabled to Mascagni 
stipulating the number of musicians, the 
number of choristers, and the number of 
rehearsals he was to have was because I 
knew of his past actions and of his great 
temperament with other managers, and 
wanted to have in definite written record 
just what he was to have. Otherwise 
Mascagni could have come here and 
either demanded endless rehearsals, or 
refused to conduct on the statement by 
him that he had not had enough time or 
sufficient rehearsals.” 

In an interview last week, Mr. Gallo 
stated that he had received a cablegram 
from his agent on Sept. 9, intimating 
that Mascagni had had a change of 
heart and might still be persuaded to 
come. To this last message the impre- 
sario said that he had replied by in- 
structing his agent to have no further 
negotiations with Mascagni. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY TO 
BROADCAST CONCERTS 


Saturday Night Series Will 
Be Heard By Radio 


Audience 
By W. J. Parker 


Boston, Sept. 11. — Announcement 
was made this week that during the com- 
ing season the Boston Symphony will 
play to the largest audience in its his- 
tory. This is made possible through the 
radio, as was disclosed by G. H. Jaspert, 
director of the local station, WBZ of the 
Westinghouse Electric Co. The Boston 
Symphony opens its forty-sixth season on 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 8. The program 
will go “on the air” Saturday nights 
and the entire twenty-four concerts by 
107 musicians, under Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, will be broadcast. 

The stations of WJZ, WGY, Schenec- 
tady, and WRC, Washington, will tie in 
with WBZ on the opening night. Thus 
this concert will made available to 
radio listeners along the Atlantic sea- 
board and as far West as the Mississippi 
River, while many listeners still farther 
West will also be in a position to hear 
the broadcast. During the season, as 
was the case with a series of broadcasts 
last year, the concerts will be given to 
the radio audience by the gift of W. S 
Quinby. 

The dates of the broadcast through 











ling, to C. P. Lungley, at Syden- 
ham. Over seventy pounds of rais- 
ims, currants and sultanas, all 
from Australia, were used in the 
cake, which took over a month to 
make. The cake was cut by the 
bride in the presence of 250 guests, 
who included many prominent peo- 
ple in musical circles. 








Lima Club To Aid Students 


Lima, Sept. 11.—Students of music 
are to be aided by the Lima Women’s 
Music Club through the installation of 
a special music nook in the Lima Public 
Library. A committee, made up of 
Claudia Stewart Black, Luah M. Butler, 
J. R. Meily, H. B. Adams and R. D. 
Kahle, is in charge of the feature that 
will provide sheet music and noted com- 
mentary works for deserving students. 
The annual meeting of the club, Irene 
Harruff Klinger, president, was held re- 
cently. Local musicians were announced 
for the opening concert in October. Le- 
ona Feltz, pianist, will be soloist. Nell 
Kriete will be soloist at the January 
concert. H. E. H. 





Louis Johnson Visits New York 


Louis H. Johnson, head of the vocal 
department of the Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga., a suburb of Atlanta, was 
a visitor in New York last week. Mr. 
Johnson is widely known as an authority 
on vocal music and an exponent of the 
highest ideals in pedagogical circles. 


WBZ are: Oct. 9, 16, 23 and 30, Nov. 
13 and 20, Dec. 4, 11, 18 and 25. Jan. 1, 
15, 22 and 29, Feb. 12, 19 and 26, March 
5, 19 and 26, and April 2, 16, 23 and 30. 

Mr. Koussevitzky will sail for Amer- 
ica on the France on Sept. 21, to pre- 
pare for the opening of the season. He 
restricted his European activities this 
summer to his annual series of Con- 
certs Koussevitzky at the Grand Opera 
in Paris. During the last two months, 
excepting the time required for confer- 
ences with composers and publishers 
with regard to new scores, he has been 
resting at Aix-les-Bain and in North- 
ern France. 

The Boston Symphony season will in- 
clude the usual double series of twenty- 
four Friday afternoon and twenty-four 
Saturday evening concerts in Symphony 
Hall, the series of five Monday evening 
concerts, and the series of five Tuesday 
afternoon concerts which are to be re- 
peated. All available places for the 
larger series have been re-subscribed. 
An extensive schedule of concerts will 
include a Beethoven festival in the 
spring. 


TALLEY TO GIVE BENEFIT 








Kansas City Concert Will Establish Fund 
for Musical Education 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Sept. 11.—Marion 
Talley will give a benefit concert for 
the establishment of an educational fund 
for young musicians, here in Convention 
Hall, Sept. 22. Her first Kansas City 
appearance since her début at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House last winter will 
be Sept. 20. Less than three days after 
the mail order announcement of this first 
event, the entire 5000 seats were sold. 

To show her gratitude to Kansas 
Citians who, by the support of her ear- 
lier concerts, made it possible for her to 
study, Miss Talley then announced the 
benefit concert. For this second concert 
she will give her own services and those 
of her assisting artists, Maximilian 
Rose, violinist, and Emil Polak, pianist. 
Walter A. Fritschy, local manager of 
the first event, will also give his services. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 


Geraldine Farrar Visits Germany 








Geraldine Farrar, on her recent visit 
to Europe, was a guest in several Ger- 
man cities. Miss Farrar was accom- 
panied by her father, Sidney Farrar, 
Mrs. Howard Gilmour, New York, and 
Charles A. Ellis, her Boston manager. 
They went to Berlin by airplane from 
Munich, where they had stopped en route 
from the Salzburg festival. The soprano 
was to sail for America on Sept. 3, on 
the Resolute. 





All the material in Musical America is 
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“RETABLO” TO BE 
GIVEN BY DAMROSCH 


“Tapiola,” New Sibelius Work 
—Honegger’s “Phaedre” 
Listed 

“El Retablo de Maese Pedro,” de 
Falla’s marionette opera which inter- 
ested New York audiences when it was 
performed last season by the League of 
Composers, will be a featured departure 
of the New York Symphony’s season, 
according to announcement from Harry 
Harkness Flagler, president of the 
Symphony Society. 

“Six new works by composers of six 
different countries will be introduced to 
the New York public under the direc- 
tion of Walter Damrosch,” says Mr. 
Flagler. “They include two specially 
commissioned works previously an- 
nounced, a symphonic poem by Jean 
Sibelius entitled ‘Tapiola, the wild north- 
ern forest wherein dwells.the god of the 
forest and his wood nymphs,’ also ‘Scar- 
lattiana,’ by Alfredo Casella. This latter 
work is based on compositions of Scar- 
latti. 

“The other new works are ‘Phaedre,’ 
by Arthur Honegger; a ‘Spanish’ Suite, 
by Ernst Hallfter, considered the most 
talented of the younger Spanish com- 
posers; a symphony by Austin George 
Antheil, and a ‘Ballad’ for piano and 
orchestra,’ by Darius Milhaud. Both 
Milhaud and Casella will play the piano 
parts of their compositions.” 

The 1926-27 season of the Symphony 
Society of New York will begin on Sun- 
day, Oct. 31. There will be twenty Sun- 
day afternoon concerts in Mecca Audi- 
torium; twelve Thursday afternoon and 
twelve Friday evening programs will be 
given in Carnegie Hall. Six Saturday 
afternoon concerts for young people and 
five Saturday morning concerts for chil- 
he are also scheduled for Carnegie 

all. 

Walter Damrosch will open the season, 
continuing on the conductor’s stand until 
Jan. 3, when Otto Klemperer will return 
for his second season as guest conduc- 
tor. His visit will last until March, 
when the guest conductor, Fritz Busch, 
of the Dresden Opera House, will make 
his American début. In December 
Ernestine Schumann Heink will make 
her farewell orchestral appearance in 
this city with the Symphony forces. 
Among the other soloists scheduled for 
the season are Efrem Zimbalist, Alfred 
Cortot, Albert Spalding, Paul Kochanski, 
Rudolf Laubenthal, Dusolina Gianinni, 
Walter Gieseking, Elsa Alsen, John 
Charles Thomas, Pablo Casals, Joseph 
Szigeti, Alfredo Casella. Marius Mil- 
haud, Lewis Richards, George Barrére 
and Mischa Mischakoff. 

Mr. Damrosch plans another program 
of “Modern Music, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant,” on which he will give the pre- 
miére performance of the Antheil and 
Milhaud works. On a special Wagner 
program the first act of “Die Walkiire” 
will be presented, with Mme. Alsen and 
Mr. Laubenthal as soloists. Toward the 
close of the season there will be a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony in commemoration of the centen- 
nial of Beethoven’s death. 





Faroée Folk- Gunes Collected 


HAMBURG, Sept. 5—A new treasure 
trove of national folk-music has been 
opened by Dr. Heinitz, of Hamburg 
University, an eminent authority in thi: 
field. In a recent visit to the Farée 
Islands, a Scandinavian possession lying 
in the Atlantic, this savant has recorded 
a large number of folk songs and 
dances. The method used by Heinitz was 
to take down the notation of the native 
tunes and the rhythm of the dances 
He recorded by means of the phono- 
graph about fifty songs which were pre- 
served by the traditional method of pass 
ing from one generation to another 
During his visit to the islands, the 
savant was invited by the national 
assembly of the Farée Islands, at Thor- 
shavn, to make an address on his find- 
ings. 





Tetrazzini to Marry Youthful Roman 


Rome, Sept. 10.—Announcement has 
been made of the marriage of Luisa 
Tetrazzini and Pietro Vernati, thirty- 
two-year-old Roman, to take place Oct 
10, probably at Florence. Signor Ver- 
nati is the son of a haberdasher in 
Tazionale. Mme. Tetrazzini is fifty-two 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


For Almost Half a Century the Matinée Musicale Has Acted as Agent for Better Music in Muncie, Ind.—Through Its Energy 
Under a Long Line of Enthusiastic Presidents, a Responsive Musical Public Has Been Created, and a Large Group of 
Capable Musicians Has Been Trained, as Proved by Their Presentation of an American Opera This Year— 

At Boston, the Music Lovers’ Club, Intended First as a Stimulus for the Pupils of a Local Teacher, 

Has Extended Its Influence Over New England 


SUNCIE, IND., Sept. 11. 
i —The Matinée Musi- 
cale has for thirty- 
seven years been an 
active influence in the 
musical life of this 
Organized in 1889, its first 





city. 
president was Nannie C. Love, who 
served the Club in that capacity for 


nineteen years. Miss Love was suc- 
ceeded in the office by Mrs. Edmund 
B. Ball. The presidential line since 
then has been as follows: Mrs. Ray 
P. Johnson, Eleanor L. Smith, Mrs. 
Arthur C. Meeks, Mrs. Frank van R. 
Bunn, Mrs. Eugene Oesterle, and Mrs. 
William H. Hickman. Other officers who 
served during the year with Mrs. Hick- 
man were: Nannie C. Love, honorary 
president; Mrs. Howard Cecil, vice-pres- 
ident; Helen Broyles, recording secre- 
tary; Eleanor Smith, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Harry Yeo, treasurer. The 
president-elect for the year 1926-1927 
is Mrs. Charles Strout Davis. 

The club has been the means of bring- 
ing to Muncie the Chicago Symphony, 
New York Symphony, Detroit Sym- 
phony and the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Russian Symphonic Choir, the Zoellner 
String Quartet and the Letz String 
Quartet, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
as well as such soloists as David Bisp- 


ham, Rudolph Ganz, Sala, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Frances Alda, Al- 
berto Salvi, Mischa Levitzki, Ernesto 


Berimen, Sascha Jacobinoff, Dusolina 
Giannini, and many others. 

The Matinée Musicale is affiliated 
with the State Federation and with the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and this year was honored by the pres- 
ence of the national president, Mrs. Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley, in a lecture-recital. 

The club numbers 200 active, chorus, 
professional and associate members, the 
juvenile and junior departments having 
a somewhat larger membership than the 
parent organization. 

The program last year was based on 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s “From Song to 
Symphony,” the course recommended by 
the National Federation. 


Produces Opera 


The outstanding achievement of the 
year was the production of “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” written by Joseph W. 
Clokey, on April 19 and 20. It was a 
tremendous undertaking for the club, 
but the result justified all the efforts 
put forth. This event was unique in the 
annals of the Matinée Musicale, which 
has many local achievements to its 
credit but had never before undertaken 
to present opera. 

The choice of “The 


Pied Piper of 
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AN ENTERPRISING 


Hamelin” was a happy one, for here is 
a real opera, with every line sung—far 
removed from comic pera, though 
abounding in tunefulness and humor. Its 
great charm lies in its variety. The 
libretto, by Anna J. Beiswenger, has 
amplified the medieval legend put int 
poetry by Robert Browning. has 
given the tale a happy ending 

From every standpoint this produc- 
tion was a great success, and the High 
School Auditorium was packed at botk 
performances. Through 


and 
and 


the receipts 
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COMPANY WHICH GAVE OPERA 


from these, the club was enabled to 
make full payment on its grand piano. 

The complete production was under 
the direction of George H. Roth, who 

nducted the orchestra. 

Harry Thomas sang the prologue, and 
the cast was as follows: Mayor, Minor 
Benson; Lame Boy, Martha Botkin; 
Pied Piper, Claude E. Palmer: Towns- 
man, Harry Thomas; Dream Lady, Mrs. 
F. Potter Lucas; Jnnkeeper’s Daughter, 
Mary Blackburn. In addition to these 
there were a chorus of citizens and a 
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chorus of children, the latter under the 
direction of Clarena Hunter. Dances 
were directed by Geraldine Canavan and 
Mayme Cecile Kennedy. 

In the second act the ballet 
“The Toy Soldiers,” Fay Ogle danced 
the “Little French Doll,” and “Harle- 
quin and His Doll” was the divertisse- 
ment of Mary Frances Norviel and Mil- 
dred Photon. Later on in this act Elea- 
nor Sadler did the “Dance of the Night 
Wind” to the music of a “Romance” by 
Tchaikovsky. 
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— Sept. 11.—The foundation 
of the Music Lovers’ Club, fifteen 


years ago, brought the realization of 
many aims of one who has labored long, 
and in many ways, for the advancement 
in this locality. That 
was also commemorative of the 
of Edward MacDowell, a tribute of the 


founder, Edith Noyes Greene, to the 


of musi event 


birth 


famous American composer-pianist- 
teacher. Mrs. Greene studied ‘pian 
with MacDowell from 1891 to 1895, and 


has devoted great effort to acquainting 
the public with his music and to aiding 
the cause of American 
general. 

Originally intended for the 


composers in 


+ 


benent oO 


her pupils, the Music Lovers’ Club has 
since been devoting its energy to the 
increased purpose of bringing musical 


advantages to all New England music 
lovers who can be reached by it. As de- 
scribed on the fiy-leaf of the booklet 
containing its long membership list, the 
purpose of the Music Lovers’ Club “is 
fourfold: first, to help students; second, 
to enable professionals to be heard by 
an audience of 500 each month; third, to 
honor the artists for their talent and 
services; fourth, to instruct and enter- 
tain the associates and guests by means 
of music.” 

Carrying out these aims, the club ha 


been giving concerts for a number of 
years, some of the most important of 
which have been heard in Jordan Hall 
On April 15 of this year. there was a 


Helping New England Musie Lovers 


pone 
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gala concert in Jordan Hall, celebrating 


the club’s fifteenth anniversary. Roy 
Goddard Greene, husband of Edith 
Noyes Greene, and conductor of the 


Framingham Crvic League Orchestra, 
led his players in three groups of com- 
positions, ranging from selections from 
“Lohengrin,” “William Tell” and “Car 
men” to lighter things, such as a Waltz 
by Waldteufel. Over 1500 persons 
crowded the house to hear this anniver- 
sary program, which, in addition to 
the orchestra, was contributed to by lo- 
eal musicians of note. This program not 
only commemorated an anniversary, but, 
like practically all the other programs 
given by the club, afforded living Amer- 
ican composers the opportunity of hear- 
ing their works performed, as well as 
giving them a chance to appear in pub- 
lic. 


fiding Composers 


In fact, this phase of the Music Lov- 
ers’ Club’s programs has been one of 
the organization’s chief services to the 
district, and those services have been 
manifold. Among the native composers 
who have been honored by presentation 
of their works, or appearance before 
the club, or both, are Mrs. M. H. Gule- 
sian, George W. Chadwick, Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Mabel W. Daniels, Mrs. 
Greene, Arthur Foote, William Arms 
Fisher and many others. Compositions 


of Edward MacDowell have, naturally, 


been frequently given. 

The membership list of this organi- 
from the original seventy-five, 
a vast growth in its fifteen 


satin 
ZaAtion, 


has made 
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Edith Noyes Greene, Founder of the Music 
Lovers’ Club of Boston 


years of existence, and now includes 
more than 700 names. On the honorary 
list is a good percentage of the most 
famous of living musicians. 

Mrs. Greene’s interest in club work 
has extended over a long span of years. 
Thirty years ago she founded, at Fram- 
ingham, where she lives, America’s first 
MacDowell Club. Since then many lo- 
calities have chosen to do similar honor 
to the best known American composer. 
She was vice-president of the Chromatic 
Club for ten years and is on the board 
of the Professional Women’s Club, the 
oldest in Framingham. As a composer, 
Mrs. Greene has written in many forms, 


her works including songs, an Indian 
opera, and a Sonata for Violin and 
Piano. 
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Harbingers of a Lively Season, as 
Found in a Round Robin Discussion 
of the Critics—Concerning Sharks 
Who Missed Their Dinner, or Why 
Should It Have Been Our Mary?— 
The Opera Tipsters and Guessing 
What Most Any Sphynx Will Tell 
You Never Could Be So—Applause 
as a Problem in Freudian Psychol- 
ogy—A Good Job for a Well 
Trained Dragon 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
EVERAL of us were discussing the 
New York music critics the other 
day and the question was raised as to 
whether former standards are being 
maintained. 

In the group were a man connected 
in an editorial capacity with one of the 
best known national magazines, a novel- 
ist, and a veteran violinist who has also 
conducted and composed. 


All seemed to feel that the news- 
papers were purposely lowering the 
quality of criticism, dramatic as well 
as musical, for the sake of more “popu- 
lar” writing. 

This is not a new complaint. I sus- 
pect some such comment was evoked 
in the China of 9000 B. C., when the 
first critic gave place to his immediate 
successor. Certainly the lament must 
have gone around when Chorley, Dr 
Burney, Rellstab, Hanslick, Seroff, Run- 
ciman and various others gave up the 
pen, across the way. 

Some New Yorkers with long memo- 
ries may recall something of the kind 
when the late H. E. Krehbiel succeeded 
W. H. Fry on the old Tribune. 

Beyond the “Old Guard” was always 
an older one, though I am inclined to 
agree with those who contend that crit- 
icism in this country reached its apogee 
in the days when Huneker, Krehbiel, 
Henderson, Finck, and Aldrich composed 
the areopagus. 

To be sure, there was contention 
enough about these men. Plenty of mu- 
sicians would have joyed to see them 
sent to a far, far country. But these 
same musicians read what they had to 
say in all seriousness, even when they 
were the most convinced that the critical 
judgment of the entire crew was not 
worth the powder to blow them out of 
Manhattan. 

The Old Guard was feared, even when 
it was not respected, though there is al- 
ways something of respect in this kind 
of fear. I think that Henderson, the one 
really active survivor of the group, has 
had to weather as many storms of brick- 
bats in the form of hostile letters as any 
man in politics. I understand that the 
correspondence he received in connec- 
tion with his review of the Talley début, 
alone, would have crowded him out of 
house and home if he had preserved it. 
And those Farrar protests of some years 


ago! 
* + * 


HE question with the newer review- 

ers is not so much one of ability as 
it is of their prestige with musicians 
and those especially interested in mu- 
sie. 

Prestige, of course, is seldom acquired 
in a day, a month or a year. It has to 


be built up—and it is one of those things 
that are given increasingly unto those 
very individuals who already have an 
abundance of it. 

The mere recurrence of a critic's 
name at the top of a column over any 
such long period of years as the names 
of Henderson and Finck and Krehbiel 
appeared in the New York dailies is in 
itself a powerful factor for prestige. 

The man who has been writing about 
New York’s music for forty years may 
very well present a much more hallowed 
figure to the succeeding generation, 
which finds him already firmly en- 
trenched, than he did to these who were 
upon the scene when he, then a neo- 
phyte, first began to challenge attention 
by his written opinions. 

Doubtless, with the Old Guard, the 
books they published, independent of 
their newspaper reviews, did much to 
solidify the place their daily criticisms 
won for them. Either from lack of time 
or experience (or perhaps because the 
returns are so notoriously small) their 
successors have contributed very little 
to contemporary book shelves. 

An exception, of course, must be made 
for Lawrence Gilman, the bellelettrist 
1f the profession. Yet, aside from his 
aristocratically phrased program notes, 
he, too, seems to find his time sufficiently 
occupied by his reviewing. His best- 
known volumes—including the still un- 
matched monograph on “Pelléas et Meéli- 
sande”—belong to his earlier years— 
along with an opera, complete as to or- 
chestration and stage direction, which 
he rather shyly admits he composed in 
the long ago. 
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ITH Gilman especially in mind, I 

find myself unable to agree with the 
assertion of one of the group I have re- 
ferred to, that all of the numerous 
changes in the critical staffs of the New 
York newspapers in the last few years, 
have represented a lowering of stan- 
dards. Perhaps some of the writing is 
less brilliant, but on the whole there 
was more of solidity than there was of 
scintillation in the output of the Old 
Guard. Only Huneker gained any spe- 
cial fame for his literary style; though, 
as I have pointed out before, Henderson 
must be credited with many of the 
sharpest individual phrases and set 
tences any reviewer has hit upon. Kreh- 
biel’s best services were as an operatic 
historian, careful as to facts, however 
biased his preachments thereon. 

But with all the varying characteris- 
tics of its members, the Old Guard could 
never be accused of “writing down”™ for 
anyone. If their reading public was not 
of their level, that was the readers” loss. 
Krehbiel, it will be recalled, often found 
occasion to protest against those lurid 
tendencies of journalism with which he 
was not in sympathy. Certainly, he 
went his own, rather than the journal- 
istic gait of the day. 


a * ~ 


sen- 


OME, at least, of the newer men 

would seem to be a little more di- 
rectly under the thumb of those who di- 
rect the policies and decide the general 
style of their publications. 

Lively writing, not penetrating critic- 
ism, is the natural result, where this 
arrangement prevails. Doubtless, lively 
writing of no particular critical weight 
is still preferable to dull writing of the 
same critical deficiency, but the question 
remains as to whether newsy journal- 
ism, however clever it may be, will build 
prestige among the genuinely musical. 

The shibboleth, “every knock a boost,” 
probably works out for the critic whom 
musicians will read daily, no matter how 
heartily they disagree with him; but 
not for the one they size up as just a 
versatile fellow, able to say smart 
things, whether his subject is music, 
painting, baseball or politics. 

It would seem to me, then, that the 
real question involved is that of the 
readers the reviews are intended to 
reach. Is it expected that those who 
know and care little about music will be 
interested in such numbers as to more 
than compensate for the well-informed 
ones who may be antagonized? 

This gets back to the outlook of the 
man or men who engage the critics. If 
they are of that stripe of journalism 
that is opposed to specialization, and 
believe that a general, rather than a 
particular appeal, shou!d be the purpose 
of reviews, as well as of news stories, 
the jazzy or human interest commenta- 
tor very naturally succeeds the serious 
critic. 

I think it probable that there is room 
for all kinds of critics, from the pedan- 
tic to the flippant, in a metropolis like 
New York. But if there is a tendency 
on the part of the higher class publica 


tions to take a leaf from their less dis- 
criminating competitors — something 
which comparative circulation figures 
have more than once compelled them to 
do—there may yet be real reason for 
the complaint of my friends, the editor, 
the novelist and the violinist. 


ONSIDER, pray, the sad lot of the 

finny shark. I am not referring 
either to real estate salesmen or the 
non-ethical vocal teachers. I mean, 
rather, the Carcharodon Carcharias, as 
distinguished from the Carcharias Ob- 
seurus of the genus Elasmobranchii. 

Supposing, just supposing, you were 
one of the C. C. variety, swimming the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean in the 
vicinity of Cannes. Supposing, in your 
daily struggle for existence, you swam 
into the ken of a small boat. Supposing, 
over the side hung ten dainty little toes, 
temptingly pink in the warm glow of the 
late summer sun. 

Wouldn't you feel that you were being 
robbed of your rightful dinner, if just 
as you were about to seize the ten pink 
toes, a slumbering Venus or Phryne or 
Diana, or whatever your particular di- 
vinity may be, comes to life, withdraws 
the toes and pulls madly for the shore? 

And wouldn’t you feel still more 
~heated and defrauded if, on picking up 
your morning paper—the Elasmobran- 
chii Intelligencer—you should read that 
it was Mary Garden, taking one of her 
famous rowboat sunbaths in the “alto- 
gether,” far from the prying eyes of 
beach loungers and even harmless fisher- 
folk, who had so cruelly and inhospit- 
ably taken her delectable digits back to 
her villa on the land? 

All things considered, it seems to me 
that the sharks in this particular in- 
stance were the ones who were entitled 
to keep to their bed thereafter with an 
attack of nerves. 

My investigating imp informs me that 
our Mary arrived at her abode fully clad, 
having performed the difficult feat of ar- 
raying herself at the same time that she 
was eluding the finny tribe. That was 
something of an achievement, even for 
one who has had training therefor in 
the title rdle of Février’s “Monna 
Vanna”™—an opera which, to my way of 
thinking, also boasts a considerable 
number of poor fish. 
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New that those who don’t like ap- 
iN plause between movements of a 
symphony or sonata have succeeded in 
making some impression on audiences 
that don’t care whether they applaud or 
not, and conductors have helped their 
cause along by virtually eliminating ap- 
plause-breeding pauses, a critic-psychol- 
ogist has issued a Freudian warning 
against this form of emotional repres- 
S10n. 

In his volume, “The Borderland of 
Music and Psychology,” Frank Howes, 
an English writer, sets forth his opinion 
that the tendency to eliminate applause 
is indefensible on psychological grounds. 
His premise is that all sensations re- 
ceived through the senses produce an 
emotional effect which tends to express 
itself in action. “During the long move- 
ments of a symphony,” he asserts, “this 
tendency is held in check and the emo- 
tien to be discharged banks up behind 
the obstruction, which is of course the 
continuation of the sound. If, when the 
natural obstruction is removed, the dis- 
charge is still repressed, mental pain 
results and the audience is denied 
the chance of doing something together 

The pain of being unable to act 
after listening to music is a!so experi- 
enced whenever applause is inappropri- 
ate, as im sacred music or in sacred 
buildings. Repression of spontane- 
ous human activity should always be re- 
duced to a minimum, and when it (i.e., 
the repression) is entirely unnecessary, 
as in a concert-room, it should not be 
dragged in gratuitously by demands for 
complete silence between the movements 
of a work.” 

Many of us will feel, 
Newman, that the real 


with Ernest 
pain of such 


situations is that which is caused by the 
shattering of music’s illusion by ill- 
considered applause. Any one who has 
attended the Bach Festivals at Bethle- 
hem has had brought forcibly to his at- 
tention the increased beauty attainable 
by music presented in an air of deep ab- 
sorption and reverent silence. One year, 
when, for reasons never fully made 
clear, the precedents of the Festival 
were shattered by a burst of indecorous 
applause, there was an immediate reac- 
tion of regret and chagrin among the 
greater part of the Bach pilgrims. 

Of course, it would be quixotic to at- 
tempt to abolish applause universally, 
and, so far as I know, no one is seri- 
ously attempting to put any curb on ex- 
pressions of approval or delight, except 
those which interrupt the progress of a 
work which, like a symphony, has a 
scheme and a mood that will suffer 
thereby. Time was when audiences ap- 
plauded individual melodies or effects in 
the midst of orchestral works without 
waiting for a pause—as many still ap- 
plaud the set airs of old style opera. 
Though that day has passed, there are 
barbarisms still in the conduct of the 
applause hounds, and I, for one, instead 
of reducing “to a minimum” the restric- 
tions placed upon them, would be 
strongly in favor of binding the hands 
of those who cannot keep from adding 
uproar to revery! 





VERY year, about this time a lively 

guessing match goes on as to the 
opening opera at the Metropolitan, and 
usually the wise ones have the enigma 
solved some weeks before the reticent 
Mr. Gatti announces it. 

Just how they go about it was illus- 
trated at the opening of the San Carlo 
season on Monday night, when, I am 
told, a group that included several 
newspapermen came to an agreement 
that “The Jewels of the Madonna” was 
the probability. 

Last year “Gioconda” was arrived at 
by a process of elimination, as the prob- 
able opener, and the same sort of logic 
was applied in singling out “The 
Jewels.”” Last year’s guess worked out. 
Whether the one made last Monday 
night hits the mark or flies wide of it 
remains to be seen. 

At any rate, here was the way it was 
figured out. Gigli and Ponselle were the 
stars of last season’s opening night. 
That, it was argued, eliminated them. 
Rethberg sang in “Aida” the preceding 
year. Count her out. Bori will be away 
until January. A Bori opera therefore 
will be more than unlikely. But Jeritza 
—not since the “Thais” of 1923-24 has 
she been given an opening night. There- 
fore, concluded the prognosticators, this 
should be a Jeritza year. 

What then is the Jeritza opera most 
likely to be used? Certainly not “The 
Dead City” or “Jenufa,” both of which 
have vanished from the _ répertoire. 
Probably not “Tosca” or Thais,” as 
these have done opening duty so recently 
as four and three years ago, respec- 
tively. That one of the Wagnerian 
works in which she sings—‘Walkiire,” 





“Tannhauser” or “Lohengrin” would be 
used, also seemed unlikely. “Cavalleria,” 
which has to be coupled with another 
short work, likewise was regarded as 
improbable. “Fedora” also was waved 
away. There remained, then, of the Je- 
ritza operas, “The. Jewels of the 
Madonna” and “Rosenkavalier.” The 


[Continued on next pagel 
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latter was not sung at all last year, 
and although it is to be restored, ac- 
cording to the official announcement, in 
the approaching season, the fact that 
it had gone so long without either re- 
hearsal or performance, and that it is 
not scenically a showy work, argues 
against it as Mr. Gatti’s choice for his 
first Monday. 

On a number of occasions, however, he 
has taken one of the novelties or reviv- 
als of the preceding year as a work for 
opening the new season—witness “Gio- 
conda” last year, “Thais” in 1923, “Tra- 
viata” in 1921, and “Juive” in 1920. 
“The Jewels,” as Jeritza’s new achieve- 
ment of last year, seemed therefore the 
likely opera. 

There has been some talk of a Talley 
opening night, but one member of the 
group referred to said he had definite 
information that while she would sing 
during the opening week, she would not 
open the season. “How about Chaliapin 
and ‘Don Quichotte,’” inquired another. 
It was pointed out that the big Russian 
will not be with the company until later 
in the year. “Falstaff” and “The Bar- 
tered Bride” were both mulled over, 
with adverse decisions. So, too, “La 
Cena delle Beffe,” though one spokesman 
for it considered it second to “The Jew- 
els” as a possibility. 

* * 


TALE that “Turandot” might be 

the opener was received with gen- 
eral skepticism, as of late years it has 
been Mr. Gatti’s policy not to waste a 
novelty on the opening night, when the 
singers are of more importance than the 
opera, so far as the audience is con- 
cerned. 

Both Jeritza and Easton have been 
assigned to the chief parts of the post- 
humous Puccini work, but it seems al- 
together probable that the former will 
have the first try at it. She has some 
most marvelous costumes ready, I am 
told, save for the beads! Those beads 
have delayed some much-sought-after 
photographs. 

Some circumstances point to an early 
performance of “Turandot,” in spite of 
the difficulties which might indicate that 
it would be delayed until late in the sea- 
son. There are those who are guessing 
that it will be the first novelty—perhaps 
the second. They regard as an indica- 
tion of their correctness in this, the fact 
that certain singers have been sum- 
moned to report early for rehearsals, 
among them Jeritza. 

Deems Taylor’s “The King’s Hench- 
man,” it is known, will come late in the 
season. Easton will have a part in it 
besides singing Pamina in “The Magic 


* 


Flute” and the title réle of “Fidelio.” 
—_, has been allotted to Lucrezia 
ori. 

These and other tidbits of news that 
have come to light, in spite of the Met- 
ropolitan’s policy of secrecy in such de- 
tails, all are regarded by our prevoyant 
friends as bearing out their prediction 
that it will be Jeritza, as Malliela, who 
kicks the old opera hat into the ring 
again on Nov. 1. 

*~ ~~ 7 
6¢¢—TDUT they’re all wrong,” was the 
only comment one of the Metro- 
politan’s numerous sphynxes would 
make when an imp told him of this 
guessing bee, and he indicated further 
that they were privileged to guess again. 


* * » 





O, some real live dragons have ar- 

rived at the Bronx Zoo, in the form 
of two gigantic, armor-plated lizards of 
the species Varanus komodoensis, cap- 
able of hissing like steam pipes and 
darting forth the most terrifying 
tongues. Here is an opportunity 
to improve the dragon fight in “Sieg- 
fried.” Of course, the “Siegfried” 
Schlangenwurm must sing, but surely 
among all the vocal masters in New 
York there is one that can make a first 
rate bass out of any fairly intelligent 
lizard! 

* ~ x 

UARTER tones in music have come 

to stay, a violinist friend assures 
me, though he isn’t so confident as to 
eighths, sixteenths and thirty-seconds. 
Composers who haven’t any in stock 
doubtless can get them by the simple ex- 
pedient of going to a musical note 
changer and requesting two quarters for 
a half, surmises your 
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MENGELBERG LISTS 
NOVELTY BY HANSON 


Szigeti to Be Soloist in Poem 
by Strong—Season Begins 
on Road 





Willem Mengelberg has sent word to 
the Philharmonic Society that he will 
include on the opening programs of the 
Philharmonic this season an American 
work hitherto unheard in New York— 
“Pan and the Priest” by Howard Han- 
son. Mr. Mengelberg’s list of novelties 
for his concerts with the Philharmonic 
is unusually large this year. It in- 
cludes, in addition to the Hanson work, 
the first American performance of a 
Poem for Violin and Orchestra by Tem- 
pleton Strong, an American composer 
now living in Geneva. Joseph Szigeti, 
to whom the composition is dedicated, 
will be the soloist. At the same concert, 
Mr. Szigeti will play a rarely heard 
violin concerto of Mozart. 

An unfamiliar Stravinsky work also 
is on Mr. Mengelberg’s schedule, as well 
as the first New York performances of 
the Skriabin Piano Concerto, with Gitta 
Gradova as soloist, and a Fantasy for 
Piano and Orchestra by Milhaud. Mr. 
Mengelberg plans to produce for the 
first time in this country the Third Sym- 
phony of Szymanowski, which calls for 
the services of a chorus and a tenor 
soloist. Other works new to the Phil- 
harmonic répertoire will be a Sinfonia 
of J. C. Bach, Bloch’s “Israel,” Honeg- 
ger’s “Tempest” Overture, Pfitzner’s 
Three Preludes from Palestrina, a De 
Falla composition for piano and orches- 
tra, as well as several other compositions 
to be announced later. 

The programs of Wilhelm Furtwing- 
ler and Arturo Toscanini are not yet 
ready for publication, but they will, it 
is announced, contain a good represen- 


tation of new or unfamiliar music. 

For the first time in several years, the 
Philharmonic will open its season on 
the road, playing in Philadelphia on Oct. 
13 prior to beginning its New York 
concerts at Carnegie Hall on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 14. 


W. J. GUARD RETURNS 


Representative of Metropolitan 
Back From Trip To Europe 


William J. Guard, press representa- 
tive of the Metropolitan, returned to 
New York on the Conte Rosso last week 
after a summer spent in Europe. When 
asked if he heard any music abroad, he 
exclaimed “Naaaah! (Fortissime) I 
went abroad to get away from music!” 

Mr. Guard was in Milan with Mr. 
Gatti, who will return about Oct. 3. He 
also spent a day on a mountain top near 
Verona with Tullio Serafin, who had 
Rosa Ponselle, Frances Peralta and El- 
len Dalossy, all of the Metropolitan, 
working with him on the coming sea- 
son’s novelties. 

During the summer, Mr. Guard re- 
ports, Mr. Serafin was summoned to 
Rome by Mussolini to discuss a coalition 
of Italy’s three great operatic theaters, 
the Scala in Milan, the Costanzi in 
Rome, which is being rebuilt, and the 
San Carlo in Naples. It was the idea of 
the Duce to have these three combined 
under one general direction and he was 
anxious to get Mr. Serafin to undertake 
it. The conductor’s contract with the 
Metropolitan, however, made this impos- 
sible. 

Mr. Guard enjoyed a visit to the Cha- 
teaux country in France, making Tours 
his headquarters. He was in Paris ten 
days, but Paris this season got on his 
nerves, he said. This, however, was not 
the result of “insults” of which so much 
has been written. “I wasn’t insulted 
once, anywhere,” said Mr. Guard, “and 
in my belief that’s all nonsense! If you 
are polite to foreigners they are polite 


” 


to you! 
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by an American composer. 





} production during the 


f property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under the usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 
composer in a sealed envelope, having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
equal merit, “Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


the other successful contestants. 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 

No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


of the award. 
scripts. 


No work that has been publicly performed, in whole or in part, will be 


| considered. 


Conditions of “Musical America’s” $3000 Prize Contest 
rize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
he rules of the contest are as follows: 
First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 

Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 


_ Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
i Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the ‘rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otlerwise, are to remain the 
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Melodies of Bizet’s “Carmen” Begin 
New Year of Music in Manhattan 





[Continued from page 1] 


increasing prodigality of the operatic 
Fortunatus. Monday night’s audience 
was large, applausive, and sufficiently 
sartorial. Curtain calls were numerous, 
but there were no loud shouts for Mas- 


cagni. 

Instead, there was evident some- 
thing more than cordiality for Miss 
Jaxson, whose Carmen gave promise of 


ripening into a superior impersonation, 
and for the other chief vocalists of the 
evening. The cast follows: Carmen, 
Lorna Doone Jaxson; Don Jose, Franco 
Tafuro; Escamilleo, Lorenzo Conati; 
Dancairo, Francesco Curci; Remendado, 
Natale Cervi; Zuniga, Andrea Mongelli; 
Morales, Francesco Curci; Micaela, Lois 
Johnston; Frasquita, Peari Besuner; 
Mercedes, Bernice Schalker. Conductor, 
Carlo Peroni. 
First “Carmen™ in a Year 

This was New York’s first “Carmen” 
(the writer has his fingers crossed with 
respect to all amusement parks and 
neighborhood playhouses) since the 
moderate-priced Galloleans were last at 
the Century, a twelve-month ago. 
Bizet’s haunchy heroine pranced not at 
all on the Metropolitan boards last win- 
ter, something that had not happened 
since the season of 1913-1914, which 
ended a period of something like five 
years of absence in limbo. 

Meanwhile, of course, there were 
nightly “Carmencitas,” also at the Cen- 
tury, sans Micaela, sans the bull ring, 
sans the smoke-wreaths, but plentifully 
enriched with fatalism and fans. Mus- 
covy had its innings in Andalusia, and 
the troika rattled over the cobblestones 
of Seville. Needless to say, there was 
nothing revolutionary in the Gallo “Car- 
men.” There were even some of those 
bi-lingual interchanges without which 
opera could never be the international 
password it is. Carmen and her smug- 
glers traded French for Italian with no 
little gusto in the Quintette. Choristers 
sang. stood and gestured. as to the man- 
ner born, and not @ la Russe. Princi- 
pals were not scornful either of high 
notes or the plaudits that followed them. 
Here was once more the “Seguidilla” 
and the “Toreador Song.” From the 
standees and sittees came vociferant in- 
dications that nothing the Muscovians 
had done had corrupted the now well- 
standardized operatic taste. 

The new ballet doubtless will have 
many other opportunities to twinkle in 
the three weeks’ engagement, when more 
may be written of its enticements than 
is possible here. Its principal numbers 
Monday night came late, with Vechslav 
Swoboda, Pedro Rubin, Maria Yurieva 
and others contributing fantasy and 
swirling color to the final scene. 

There were also the more convention- 
al dances in the Inn of Lillas Pastia 
to give Hispanic employment to the 
kinetic graces of the Gallo coryphees. 


Viss Jaxson’s Success 


The substantial success placed to her 
credit by Miss Jaxson was earned by 
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vivacious acting, some _ praiseworthy 
singing, good looks and an engaging 
personality. Trim of figure and pretty 
of face, she danced and coquetted her 
way through the gayer scenes, and was 
sufficiently tragic and dramatic in those 
which demanded a darker mood. The 
voice was rather uniformly sombre, due 
probably to her manner of producing 
her tone; but it can be said of it that 
this voice almost alone of those that have 
been heard in Bizet’s opera in the last 
decade—is a “Carmen” voice. Miss Jax- 
son’s San Carlo engagement, it is given 
out, is preliminary to appearances with 
the Chicago Opera Company. She will 
bear watching. 

Miss Johnston sang her part of the 
first-act duet tunefully, and in spite of 
some moments of nervousness, gave at- 
tractive and musical tone to Micaela’s 
subsequent air. 

The tenor was the now-popular Franco 
Tafuro, who substituted French for his 
Italian of a year ago, and improved in 
the line and restraint of his singing 
thereby. The Flower Air was a really 
creditable achievement, and he was 
never lacking in a vocal climax or an 
effective top note. The Eescamillo and 
Zuniga were new, Conati supplying the 
necessary zest to the lay of bull-ring, 
and Mongelli disclosing a promising 
voice and a very limited versatility in 
gesture. The other réles were satisfac- 
torily sung, and the o«chestra, with a 
misstep now and then by way of con- 
trast, contributed to what was, in its 
entirety, the best “Carmen” the San 
Carlo forces have given us. 

OscAaR THOMPSON, 





Assisi to Honor Patron Saint with Music 


AssisI, ITALY, Sept. 1.—As part of the 
festival to St. Francis of Assisi, the 
church of San Francesco Maggiore will 
celebrate the seven hundredth anniver- 
sary of its founder this autumn. Organ 
recitals of the sacred music of Pales- 
trina, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Verdi 
and others will be given by Padre Vir- 
gilio Guidi, who for thirty years has 
played the great organ of St. Francis. 


Diaghileff Ballet Appears at Resort 


TOUQUET, FRANCE, Sept. 1.—The Di- 
aghileff Ballet Russe recently gave a 
brilliant series of performances here. 
Among the works presented were Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval,” with costumes by 
Bakst and choregraphy by Massine; 
“Polovetzian Dances” from “Prince 
Igor’; Cimarosiana,” and the “Good 
Humored Ladies,” after a story by Gol- 
doni, with music by Scarlatti. 





A COMFORTABLE HOME in a musical 
atmosphere, with moderate salary, is 
available for right person; in return for 
taking charge of household of New 
York writer on music, living in suburbs. 
State education and religious affilia- 
tions. Reply by letter to Box. T. O., 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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MUSIC LEAGUE GIVES FIRST YEAR REPORT 





Achievements in Bookings 
Mark Success in Experi- 
mental Season 


The National Music League has 
reached the end of its first year’s work 
and coincidentally has appeared a little 
booklet in which it gives account of its 


stewardship. Its plan, to act as a clear- 
ing-house for musical affairs, especially 
in regard to the problems of the young 
artist, has been tested from every prac- 
tical angle and the best methods of pro- 
cedure determined. The report: 

“At the end of the first fiscal year 
(June 1, 1926) the directors are pleased 
to report that the work has met with 
the most gratifying success. The league 
is no longer a theory but a fact and en- 
ters its second year with every expecta- 
tion of carrying on and developing to 
a greater extent the activities now well 
established. 

“A thorough testing and sifting of 
young artists was one of the first prob- 
lems to be met, as the success of the 
league depends absolutely upon the 
quality of the talent it sponsors. An 
audition committee of forty experienced 
and authoritative musicans was organ- 
ized. The audition committee served 
without pay and for their faithful co- 
operation the league is deeply grateful. 
The managements of Aeolian Hall, 
Town Hall and Steinway Hall gracious- 
ly extended the use of these halls for 
auditions, a tribute to the work of the 
league which is thankfuly acknowledged. 


Forty-one Auditions 


“Forty-one auditions were held during 
the season and 475 candidates were 
heard... 

“The judges rendered detailed re- 
ports on each candidate, covering ap- 
pearance, manner on the stage, person- 
ality, technic, rhythm, tone production, 
individuality of style, interpretative 
ability, and other points, and made rec- 
ommendation as to equipment for a pro- 
fessional career, advice as to further 
study, etc... 

“During the first year of activity the 
league booked 312 engagements for 120 
different artists. Many of the artists 
on the reserve lists secured engagements 
as well as those who were passed by the 
audition committee as being of the first 
rank. 

“The total value to the artists of the 
engagements booked for them by the 
league was $46,768.50. 

“Of this amount, $29,800 was in tours 
for periods of time extending over sev- 
eral weeks. 


Concerts at Reduced Rates 


“Students, teachers, artists, amateurs, 
members of music clubs, choral societies, 
etc., living in and near New York may 
become members of the league by paying 
$2 a year, which entitles them to pur- 
chase tickets for nearly all New York 
concerts at half-price. The league main- 
tains a box office in Steinway Hall for 
the sale of these tickets. In addition to 
this privilege, members of the league are 
admitted free to certain concerts during 
the season. 

“The league maintains an information 
department and aims to be of service to 
students, artists, clubs and the general 


and expressiveness. 


public in giving information of various 
kinds in regard to musical affairs. The 
information on file is largely the out- 
growth of the questions asked and the 
range of subjects is a wide one. 

“The league last September made the 
first list ever compiled of rooms, studios 
and apartments where music students 
may have practice privileges. One hun- 
dred and seventy-two addresses were in- 
cluded in this list, and the information 
was given out to students without 
charge. 

“The National Music League is sup- 
ported by contributions and is not in 
any sense a commercial institution. The 
first year was made possible by a small 
group of people who contributed the nec- 
essary amount to carry out the plan and 
to prove its value and practicability. 
The future development of the league 
depends upon additional subscriptions 
and contributions, as the income which 


prune 
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Musing a Trail t to Boyish Hearts 


the league derives from the services ren- 
dered is not sufficient to carry on and 
expand the work. The young artists 
booked by the league pay a small com- 
mission on engagements for which the 
fee is over $50, but the expense of find- 
ing or creating a market for these art- 
ists is far in excess of this small income. 
If work of this kind for young artists 
could be made self-supporting or profit- 
making, there would be no necessity for 
such an organization as the League. 

“There is also an income from the $2 
memberships, but this is barely sufficient 
to cover the expenses of maintaining the 
half-price ticket office and other service 
to members. The auditions were entirely 
free this year, but a very sma!l fee will 
be charged for this service in the fu- 
ture... 

Officers of the National Music League 
are Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, president; Harry 
Harkness Flagler, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Felix M. Warburg, honorary vice-presi- 
dents; William Gage Brady, Jr., treas- 
urer; Vera Bull Hull, secretary. 
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HICAGO, Sept. 11.—Though she was 
never a boy herself, Isabel Richard- 
son Molter must have known through 
intuition what it feels like to have a 


harmonica in a convenient trousers 
pocket, ready for any amount of inspi- 
ration or any chance for an exhibition, 
for recently she gave fifty of these mag- 
ical mouthpieces to as many boys at the 
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by B. M. Pease 


Photo 
Chicago Junior High School, Elgin, IIl., 
of which she is a director. On top of 


that, Mrs. Molter, who has already won 
distinction as a soprano singer, is giv- 
ing a course in harmonica-playing which 
these neophytes indorse with all their 
lungs, as the above photograph shows. 
With this nucleus as a starter, Elgin 
may soon vie with Philadelphia as a 
home of the harmonica. 





Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” Sung Under 
Baton of Carl Ruggles 

ARLINGTON, VT., Sept. 11.—A _ note- 

worthy performance of Purcell’s “Dido 


and Aeneas” was given recently by the 
Arlington Choral Society, with Carl 
Ruggles, composer, conducting. The 
beauties of the old English work, so 
rarely heard, were effectively brought 
out by Mr. Ruggles’ skilful and sympa- 
thetic treatment. Charlotte Rugg! es 
sang the part of Dido with authority 
Other artists par- 
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ticipating were Bertha Johnson, Grace 
Buck and Anne Grout, sopranos; Harold 
Bennett, tenor; Prosper § Deschenes, 
bass; Messrs. Franz Lorenz, Dubinsky, 
Smith and Kuntz, and members of the 
Equinox Ensemble. Mr. Ruggles has a 
summer studio at Arlington where he 
is completing new compositions to be 
heard in New York in November under 
the baton of Eugene Gossens. 
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Mimi Pinson’s House in Paris : 
to Be Razed 


ONDON, Sept. 5.—The most fa- 
mous Parisian grisette of the 
last century, Mimi Pinson—who is 
celebrated in De Musset’s poem 
and in a popular ballad incorpo- 
rated into Leoncavallo’s opera, 
“La Bohéme”—is again occupying 
attention in the press, though she 
has long passed from this sphere. 
It is announced that the house in 
which she lived eighty years ago 
in Montmartre is to be destroyed. 
It is a solidly-built house, but does 
not meet with the demands of this 
generation. Accordingly it is to 
be replaced by a six-story building. 
The house is in the Rue du Mont- 
Cenis, and presumably it was from 
that house that Mimi Pinson went 
out to sell her petticoat to get her 
friend out of trouble, says the 
Post. Mimi earned three or four 
francs a day and lived in one room 
in the house which is to fall. Gus- 
tave Charpentier, composer of 
“Louise,” organized a social guild 
for Paris sempstresses in memory 
of Mimi. She, however, did not 
serve as a prototype for Miirger’s 
heroine, who was a purely fic- 
tional character, and who also fig- 
ured as the heroine in Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme.” 
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“ROSENKAVALIER” FILM 
MAKES BOW IN HOLLAND 


Strauss Music Feature of Picture Shown 
at Kurhaus in Seaside Resort— 
Schneevoigt Leads Orchestra 

THE Hacue, Sept. 3.—The film ver- 
sion of the opera, “Der Rosenkavalier,” 
which has attracted attention in several 
European capitals, was recently shown 
at the Kurhaus in Schveningen with 
much Especial interest was 
felt in the score which Richard Strauss 
has arranged from his opera to accom- 
pany the picture. 

The vocal parts were rearranged for 
instruments in this version. Instead of 
making a score from the basic theme, 
and thus writing a brand-new incidental 
music, the composer has rather made a 
pot-pourri of favorite portions of the 
opera. This hardly does justice to this 
graceful work, nor gives those unfa- 
miliar with it a fair idea of its contents. 

Nevertheless, there have been some 
new portions added, to accompany the 
scenes which do not occur in the opera. 
Thus it was necessary to introduce the 
Field Marshal, elderly husband of the 
Princess Werdenberg. His entrance is 
accompanied by much spectacular mili- 
tary display, and the composer has writ- 
ten facilely a march in the old-time style 
for it. ; 

One of the most charming scenes in 





success, 


the work is the breakfast of the 
Princess, accompanied by the famous 
lilting waltz theme. The music was 


played with good effect by the Residentie 
Orchestra, led by Georg Schneevoigt. 
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The FALL ISSUE 
of MUSICAL AMERICA 


occupies a unigue position among periodicals in 
the musical field because of the extraordinary 
character of its contents. Thousands of those 
who engage artists and others among MUSICAL 
AMERICA subscribers keep the FALL ISSUE 
for months after publication as a book of 
reference for names and addresses of artists 
and their itineraries as given in its forecasts 
and advertisements. 


An advertisement in the FALL ISSUE will bring 
engagements for the artist, pupils for the 
teacher and will immeasurably enhance not 
only the local but also the national as well as 
international prestige of all who are represent- 
ed. By every token it is the outstanding me- 
dium for publicity in the musical profession. 


Make Reservation of S pace Early 


The FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA 
for 1926 will be published OCTOBER 23rd. 
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Weber Centenary Recalls Parallels Between This Composer and Wagner 





[Continued from page 3] 


Mozart at the last, and was present at 
his death. 

In addition to all this, it must be 
borne in mind that there exist other 
links which seem to connect yet more 
securely the musical personalities of 
the time and place. For example, Ed- 
mund Weber, one of the half brothers 
of Carl already mentioned, pursued his 
studies with no less a man than Joseph 
Haydn, just as Carl for a while resided 
in Salzburg, where he placed himself in 
the hands of Michael Haydn. This 
little story and picture of getting and 
giving, of Haydns, Mozarts and Webers 
is not likely soon to lose its hold upon 
those blessed with the gift of historical 
imagination. 


A Restless Childhood 


The facts of Weber’s life lie inscribed 
upon the page of music’s chronicle, 
where all may read. Here it is neces- 
sary to recall only that he was born 
in 1786, that after some study with 
Michael Haydn and the Abbé Vogler 
(the latter known to readers of Brown- 
ing), he tried his hand at opera. This 
was but natural, for his genius was 
essentially dramatic. 

The shortcomings of Weber’s music— 
and it would be idle to deny their ex- 
istence—have often been accounted for 
by the fact that in the tender years of 
youth, he was dragged about by a rest- 
less father, who directed a theatrical 
company. It is easy in this matter to 
convey a totally erroneous impression 
Registering and recognizing the imevit- 
able loss of systematic study and of time 
for calm reflection, one must, on the 
other hand, demonstrate the inestimable 
gain that thus accrued to a young man 
of Weber’s nature. 

Fanciful and imaginative, he grew up 
in the world of the stage. Informal 
desultory and promiscuous as the lessons 
must have been, they were simply in- 


valuable to him. In his yo uth he must 
have heard more talk about opera and 
drama, about the stage, its po lities 
and limitations, than any ther com- 


poser one can think of. The early 
influences and impressions he could not 
very well forget. I believe it is difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of this 
contact with the theater during the 
years of youth 


The circumstances of his bovish life. 


with its restlessness, inconsequence, and 
happy-go-lucky air, were far from ideal. 
They probably left untouched a vein of 
gold, whose presence in him was little 

They probably account for 
some of the weaker features of his 
music. Notwithstanding all this, which 
his most fervent admirers must own, he 
did gather facts and collect material as 
his eager eyes dwelt upon the scene, and 
te this throw of Fate’s dice we doubt- 


melodies which seemed to be the people’s 
own cheri possession, it had also 
the effect of setting in a more appro- 
priate place other works of less noble 
aim and lower artistic worth. 

“Der Freischiitz,” then, sounding its 
national note and not ashamed to em- 
ploy a phraseology that had a comfort- 
able, domestic ring about it, enjoyed an 
immense vogue. Mozart’s “Zauberfléte” 
had been the first German opera. Bee- 
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SOME WEBER-WAGNER PARALLELS 


The First Example Shows Two Passages from “Euryanthe™ and 


2 Strtking Similarity. 
Juxtapesitien with an Equally 


“Tannhauser™ 


Which “4 


Example Two Sets the Familiar Theme from “Der Freischiitz” 
Famous “Quote” 


from “Tannhauser In the hae 


Instamee an “Oberon” Theme Is Compared with the Famous Motive of “The Sword” 


frem “The Ring” 
less owe the of his 
matic art. 
“At a time when so many appear to 
nk that a composer has only to write 
a libretto, and that technical knowl- 
dge as such fully equips him for the 
amatic fray, the example of Weber 
nts its own moral. 
The year 1821 saw the production of 


peculiar quality 


fs. 
is 


ter Freischiitz.” which carried his 
name far and wide. The right man had 
found the right theme, and he wrote 
his work at the right moment. If “Der 
Freischitz™ showed how an opera could 
be made out of homely themes and 


thoven’s “Fidelio” falls into the same 
category. 

But here, in this new work of Weber, 
fresh as the dew upon the native mea- 
dows and woodlands from which it 
seemed to spring, the folk-like melody 
was treated by a master whose sym- 
pathy lent to his score the accents of 
conviction. Thus “Der Freischiitz” took 
its place beside the two illustrious fore 
runners just mentioned. 

“Euryanthe” followed—far less popu- 
lar than its predecess r, but infinitely 
more powerful in direct, as distinct from 
general influence. Beauty there is in 


abundance, and a glamour which, as one 
knows, a greater than Weber found quite 
irresistible. And then came “Oberon,” 
with its romantic elfin-land and a score 
of wondrously beautiful touches, that 
have not been forgotten by subsequent 
generations of composers when they 
trod the shining soil of fairy realms. 


Shadows of Politics 


The true significance of Weber is to 
be apprehended only by those who have 
a general idea of the trend of political 
events. This is because, in the best 
sense of the phrase, Weber was a man 
of his time. He was born in the old 
pre-Revolution world. In the period of 
his life Germany saw a war with Tur- 
key, a revolt on the part of the Rhenish 
provinces, the formation of the confeder- 
ation of the Rhine, and other events of 
far-reaching importance. But the hap- 
pening which had greatest consequences 
for his country and its inhabitants was 
the battle of Leipsic (16-19 October, 
1813) where the French, under Napo- 
leon, were decisively beaten by the Aus- 
trian, Russian, and Prussian armies. 

On the other side of the historic Rhine, 
things were quite as lively, for in July, 
1789, the French Revolution opened with 
the destruction of the Bastille, the pre- 
lude to a series of events that followed 
one another with bewildering speed and 
culminated in the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo in 1815. 

The times, then, were tense. History 
was being enacted, on the grand scale, 
by a company of stars. Of excitement, 
anxiety and unrest there existed every- 
where much; and, to be sure, national 
feeling, in all quarters affected by the 
prevailing upheaval, ran high. It, cer- 
tainly, ran very high in Weber's mother- 
land, so that one need not be unduly 
surprised if he reflected its influence. 

True is it that “Kampf und Sieg,” 
which commemorates Waterloo, and the 
male-voice numbers from Koérner’s 
“Leyer und Schwert” are manifestations 
of a spirit that has a common origin 
with that from which “Der Freischiitz” 
sprang. The vogue of “Der Freischiitz” 
would not have been possible had it not 
emanated from a man deeply sincere; 
it would not have been possible had not 
the opera appeared just at the very 
moment when the public was thirsting 
for it. 

And the stirring times were romantic 


[Continued on next page] 
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Weber's Romanticism Had Individual Charm 





[Continued from preceding page] 

too. If swords were drawn and eternal 
fidelities sworn, the moon shone, every 
rock had its Lerelei, every wood its 
sprites. All know that Weber was 
essentially romantic, and that he stands 
alongside those other romantic figures, 
Berloz, Chopin. Schumann, Liszt and 
Wagner. What is not always made suf- 
ficiently clear is the fact, so difficult to 
prove in cold prose, that Weber's 
romanticism has a color and charm of 
its own. In other words, his gift to 
this phase of music was real and valu- 
able. He has not the intimate, tender 
expression of the Pole; the imagination 
of Berlioz was of another order; 
Schumann is richer harmonically, and 
he sounds more thoroughly German. 
There is nothing in Weber to match the 
heroic side of Liszt's art, while Wagner 
spoke with an intensity which Weber 
never summoned to his aid. 


Glorious Testimony 


Make all the deductions, there remains 
generous testimony to his endowment. 
The opening of the “Oberon” Overture, 
the Largo of that to “Euryanthe.” the 
daemonisch ef “Der Freischitz,” 


straight from a man blessed with an 
outlook and a mode of thought authen- 
tically romantic. 

With this ought to be associated his 
incursions into the oft-tapped fields of 
exoticism. If not the first of the Ger- 
man exoticists, Weber may rightly be 
called the first considerable musician 
among them. And this exoticism of his 
I take leave to interpret as a manifesta- 
tion of his romantic temper. So far 
from the desire to treat alien subjects 
(“Abu Hassan,” “Die Drei Pintos” and 
“Preciosa”) being inconsistent and in- 
compatible with the exploitation of his 
homely muse, it is at bottom but an 
additional proof of his romantic bias. 

For romanticism, if it touched the 
Middle Ages to kindle them into life 
(as in “Euryanthe”—if Sir Walter Scott 
had written an opera it would, perhaps, 
have been like this one), if it invoked 
folk legend and song and sang the 
glories of heath and forest (“Der 
Freischiitz”), if it sounded a note of 
chivalry almost medizval in its accents 
and mood (“Leyer und Schwert’), it 
also sighed more than occasionally for 
the roses of Shiraz and the perfumed 
groves of the Orient. 

Whatever may be thought of it, the 
romantic movement is not one which 


Bowl Music Is Tonic to Invalid 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 11.—Attendance 
at rehearsals and concerts in Holly- 
wood Bowl proved an_ invigorating 
tonic to Jules Lepske. For several sea- 
sons a member of the first violin section 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, and 
formerly connected with other major or- 
chestras in the country, Mr. Jules suf- 
fered an accident nearly a year ago that 
caused paralysis of the lower limbs. 
Gradually improving to the stage when 
he could be moved about, he was taken to 
the Bowl in his wheel chair for almost 
every rehearsal, and could be seen night- 
ly listening to the music and greeting 
his old friends with a reassuring smile 
that his improved condition would soon 
permit him to take up his music once 
more. H. D. C. 





Otto H. Kahn Visits Ravinia 


CuHIcAGo, Sept. 11.—Otto H. Kahn, 
journeying to the Pacific Coast, stayed 
over in Chicago, especially to attend the 
gala bill given at the Ravinia Opera 
Sept. 6. Mr. Kahn and his party were 
the guests of Louis Eckstein, president 
of the Ravinia Company. 





Mary Lewis Booked for Radio Banquet 





Urge Memorial for Russian 
Singer, Jurjevskaya 


ERLIN, Sept. 1—The Russian 

town of Dorpat has in project 
the raising of a memorial to the 
singer, Zinaida Jurjevskaya, who 
perished here under tragic circum- 
stances last year. Her body was 
found in the glacier after a mys- 
terious disappearance from Ber- 
lin, where she was a leading artist 
at the State Opera. Dorpat was 
the singer’s natal town, and the 
civic authorities expected recently 
to place a tablet on her house and 
hold a commemorative concert. 
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Boston Musicians Win Wage Increase 


Boston theater musicians were granted 
a wage increase of approximately 15 
per cent recently, according to an 
Associated Press dispatch from the Hub 
City. This was made under the terms 
of a new two-year contract with the 
allied theaters of Massachusetts. The 
agreement, now effective, grants 
musicians in vaudeville and pictur« 
houses, for fourteen performances, $72 
a week; in feature picture and legiti- 
mate houses, fourteen performances, $94 
a week; burlesque, twelve performances 







































the F Minor Konzertstick, with its origi- history dare ignore. In it Weber played Mary Lewis was scheduled to make $60 a week, and musical shows, eight 
nal “set-out™ (Larghetto Allegro, March, a conspicuous part, and he showed that her first appearance of the season on ontemmenaen $64 a eos fc 
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GLEE CLUBS DETAIL 
COMMON-REPERTOIRE 


Associated Organization An- 
nounces Numbers for 
Season’s Usage 
The “common-répertoire” list for the 
seasom is ammoumeced by the Associated 
Glee Clubs of America. It is composed 
of Schubert’s “The Almighty,” arranged 
by Liszt; “Om the Sea” by Dudley Buck; 
“Rolling Down to Rio,” by Edward Ger- 
man; MacDowell’: “Dance of the 
Gnomes”; “Deep River,” arranged by 
H. T. Burleigh; “The Bell Man,” by 
Cecil Forsyth; “Invictus,” by Bruno 
Huhn, arranged by Frank Lynes, and 
“Morning,” by Oley Speaks, arranged 

by Ralph L. Baldwin. 

According to a statement from the 
Associated Clubs, “the by-laws of this 
Association provide that its board of 
governors, assisted by its advisory coun- 
cil of comductors, shall each year select 
a list of eight musical numbers from 
which all] its member-clubs shall choose 
four which they will carefully rehearse 
—all other clubs are requested to do so. 

“The intemt of this provision is to 
make possible, without undue stress of 
rehearsal, joimt concerts of the male 
chorus orgamizations of our cities and 
city-groups amd to provide an ever-in- 
creasing medium of common musical ex- 
pression for the singing men of the 
country. 

“If music is ever to take its rightful 
place im the lives of the men of America 
it will be through—neither the opera 
nor the recital mor any music form to 


which they listem—but through that 
music which, with their fellows, they 
help to produce. 


“The adoption and use of this annual 
common-repertoire list by all the clubs 





Army Band Plays Radie Program of 


Latin-American Music 


WasHIncron, Sept. li—In the 
library of the United States Army 
Band 400 selections by Latin-American 
composers have been listed. While the 
band has beem able, through the 
broadcast ing stations of the country, to 
introduce all of these mumbers to the 
American music-loving public, the or- 
ganization has played over thirty com- 
plete programs by composers of the 
southerm republics. The imvisible audi- 
ences have shown their appreciation of 
the marked musical talent of the “other 
Americans” by requesting the repetition 
of mamy of the compositions. These re- 
quests have been classified, and recently, 
in the Sylvan Theater on the Washing- 
tom Momument grounds the first of two 
programs composed of the most popular 
numbers from the thirty previous Latin- 
American programs were played by the 
band. -. 2s Oe 


not 





of the land is one of the first steps in 
a movement in that direction. 

“Whether a chorus is a member-unit 
of this Association or is not, cooperation 
in this interesting feature of its activi- 
ties will be helpful and greatly appre- 
ciated. 

“It will be of interest to the clubs to 
know that the list for this season is 
made up entirely of compositions sug- 
gested and voted for by the conductors 
of fifty-two glee clubs. The governors 
and the advisory council, requesting the 
assistance of the conductors of all glee 
clubs of the thirteen northeastern States 
in the making of this important list, re- 
ceived replies and votes from that num- 
ber. Their selection is considered an 
excellent one.” 


John Blackmore Home 
From Sojourn Spent in 
“Tight Little Island” 


‘LANTUS AAAS ANETTA TAPERED 








John Blackmore, Pianist, Photographed in 
Hyde Park, London 
CHICAGO, Sept. 11.—John J. Black- 


more, pianist and member of the Bush 


Conservatory faculty, has returned to 
Chicago, after a summer spent in Eng- 
land. He resumes his classes at Bush 
with the opening of the fall term, on 
Sept. 13. 

While Mr. Blackmore toured parts of 
England on foot, the greater part of his 
stay was devoted to conferences with 
Tobias Matthay, the London teacher, of 





WATERLOO, IowA. — Marion Ransier, 
pianist, leaves in a few days to spend 
the winter in New York, where she will 
be heard in concerts. Miss Ransier has 
had a studio in Waterloo for several 
years. 
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whose work Mr. Blackmore is represen- 
tative in Chicago. 

“Mr. Matthay has a marvelous per- 
sonality,” he says. “He is genial and 
kindly and is tremendously interested 
in his pupils, many of whom, of course, 
are great artists, well known upon the 
concert platform. His ‘method,’ if 
method he has, is the natural one. In 
his instructions every phase of piano 
playing is clarified and simplified to the 
last degree. His artist pupils play with 
the greatest ease, a refreshing charm, 
and a total absence of stiffness and re- 
straint.” 

Mr. Blackmore’s concert tour will be- 
gin in February, and will include return 
engagements in southern and western 
cities he visited last season. He will 
give lecture-recitals in many cities, re- 
alizing that contemporary audiences are 
made up largely of earnest students who 
are eager to learn the technic of inter- 
pretation, as well as that of the key- 
board. 

Upon his return from England, Mr. 
Blackmore paid a short visit to friends 
in northern Michigan. He has recently 
learned that one of his pupils, Alan Ir- 
win, has been awarded a scholarship by 
the Juilliard Foundation. 


FESTIVAL FOR BERLIN 





Many Choral Programs and Important 


Bach Concerts Planned 


BERLIN, Sept. 5. — For the coming 
season the Singakademie, conducted by 
Georg Schumann, announces a series of 
interesting choral concerts. In a trio 
of subscription events will be given 
cantatas by Bach, Keussler’s “Jesus of 
Nazareth” and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 
The non-subscription concerts will in- 
clude hearings of Mozart’s “Requiem,” 
Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio, “St. John” 
and “St. Matthew” Passions, Bee- 
thoven’s “Missa Solemnis” and Georg 
Schumann’s “Totenklaye.” 

Notable preparations are going for- 
ward for the Fourteenth Bach Festival 
of the New Bach Society, from Sept. 30 
to Oct. 3. There will be five choral per- 
formances and two of orchestral works. 
The vocal forces will be from the Singa- 
kademie, the Choral of the State Acad- 
emy of Music and the Madrigal Chorus 
of the Academy for Church Music, as- 
sisted by the Berlin Philharmonic. The 
conductors will be Georg Schumann 
Siegfried Ochs and Carl Thiel. 


Denver Applauds Talley Début 

DENVER, Sept. 11.—Marion Talley 
made her first appearance before the 
Denver public recently under the local 
management of A. M. Oberfelder. Every 
seat in the big Auditorium Theater was 
taken, and many extra chairs were 
placed in the orchestra pit. Applause 
was generous and encores were frequent. 
The immaturity of the young lady’s 
vocalization was apparent to the dis- 
criminating minority, but bothered not 
at all the happy majority. The assist- 
ing artists, Emil Polak, pianist, and 
Maximilian Rose, violinist, were also 
generously treated by the big audience. 
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Pacific Coast—Los Angeles, Cal.—Portland, Ore. 
Petitioned to Return Next Summer 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
ANNOUNCES PROGRAM 


Répertoire and Artists 
Coming Season Are 
Now Chosen 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11—The Phila- 
delphia Civic Opera Company announces 
its répertoire and artists for the com- 
ing season. 

The répertoire will inclode “Tannhaiv- 
ser,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Romeo et 
Juliette,” “Gianni Schicchi,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Il Trovatore,” “Carmen,” 
“Pagliacci,” “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
“Aida,” “La Bohéme,” “The Barber of 
Seville” and “Lohengrin.” 

Among the artists listed are the fol- 


lowing: Helen Stanley, Frances Peralta, 
Irene Williams, Rosalinda Rudko-Mori- 
ni, Emily Stokes Hagar, Mae Hotz, Elsa 
Meiskey, Julia Claussen, Marie Stone 
Langston, Susanna Dercum, Ruth Mon- 
tague, Paul Althouse, Judson Howse, 
Julian Oliver, Thomas Muir, Teodor Da- 
vies, Ivan Ivantzoff, Louis Kreidler, Nel- 


for 


son Eddy, Fred Patton, Helffenstein Ma- 
son, Giuseppe La Puma, Reinhold 
Schmidt, Sara Murphy, Helen Bot- 
wright, Hilda Reiter, Tillie Barmach, 
Albert Mahler, Nini Mazzeo, Pierimo 
Salvucci, Louis Metzinger, Theodore 
Bayer, Virgilio Cossovel, and Charles 


Cline. 

The musical direction is to remain in 
the hands of Alexander Smallenms, as- 
sisted by William P. Bentz and Mary 
Winslow Johnston. Alexander D. Puag- 
lia will again be stage director. As for- 
merly, the orchestral accompaniments 
will be furnished by members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The management announces also the 
re-engagement of the Cowanova Ballet. 
Novelties in the line of divertissements 
will be introduced. 

Mrs. Henry M. Tracy, president of 
the company, announces that the sub- 
scription is larger than ever 


Olga Steeb Piane School Meves 
ANGELES, Sept i—The Olga 
Steeb Piano School has moved into 
larger quarters. The institution is lo- 
cated at 4009% West Sixth Street. It 
is now in its fourth year and the en- 
rollment is nearly double that of pre- 
vious years. Among the notable addi- 
tions to its faculty are Mary Carr 
Moore, of San Francisco, composer, whe 
will head the department of harmony and 
composition, and Iris Kuhnile, who wi 
teach eurythmics. Olga Steeb will make 
many appearances in California this fall, 
among them being an appearance with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic—not her 
first—Walter Henry Rothwell condurct- 
ing. 
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McCORMACK SCORES 
IN COAST PROGRAM 


Huge Audience Thrills Over 
Second Los Angeles 
Concert 
By Hal Davidson Crain 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 11.—John McCor- 
mack attracted a capacity audience to 
the huge Shrine Auditorium for the sec- 
end time within six weeks, on the eve- 
ning of Sept. 2. It was the tenor’s fifth 
appearance in Los Angeles within the 
last year and the enthusiasm of the 
audience was abundant testimony of his 
popularity with the local public. 

Mr. McCormack sang with all the per- 
suasiveness audiences have learned to 
expect from him. Beginning with a 
number by Scarlatti and “Let Us But 
Rest” by Bach, his program included a 
song by Respighi, two of Bantock’s 
songs from the Chinese, Elgar’s “Is She 
Not Passing Fair,” the usual group of 
Irish folk-songs and a closing brace by 
Donald Ford, Roger Quilter, Zandonai 
and J. Airlie Dix. 

If the more sophisticated seemed to 
prefer the elegance and understanding 
with which the singer delivered the more 
classic numbers, especially the fioratura 
passages of Bach, they could not have 
been displeased with the tenderness or 
jollity with which he invested the lighter 
songs. Bantock’s “Desolation,” set to a 
Chinese poem of A.D. 700, was particu- 
larly Oriental in its setting and was 
beautifully sung. Mr. McCormack’s 
superlative singing of the second group, 
elosing with the Elgar number, broughi 
two encores, including an effective set- 
ting of “Just for Today” by Blanche 
Ebert Seaver, Los Angeles composer, 
who twice bowed her acknowledgement 
to the singer. 

The folk-song group, including two 
arrangements by Hughes and closing 
with Stanford’s arrangement of “Would 
God I Were The Tender Apple Blos- 
som” brought the usual insistent demand 
for encores, which were liberally given 
and included “Mother Machree” and 
ether favorites, for which many evi- 
dently purchase their seats. “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” one of the extras at the 








Philadelphia Has Long Series 
" nui Henn 
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also be a double series of young peo- 
ple’s concerts on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons in the Academy, con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski, who wil! 
continue his illuminating commentaries 
on the numbers played. 

Out of town, New York will again 
monopolize chief attention with ten pro 
grams. There will be five in Baltimore 
and three in Washington. For the first 
time in many years the Orchestra will 
appear in Indianapolis. It will visit St. 
Louis and Milwaukee for the first time, 
and will also make appearances in Chi- 
eago, Detroit and Cleveland. This west- 
ern tour has been undertaken in response 
to a genuine demand and in view of last 
season’s very successful hegira west- 
ward, and will consume the week of Feb. 
21 and some days of the following week. 

The season will mark the entrance of 
a new assistant conductor in the per- 
son of Artur Rodzinski; a new concert- 
master, Michel Gusikoff, a Kneisel pupil 
and formerly chief of the violins in the 
St. Louis Symphony, and a new first 
‘cellist, Willem van den Burg, of the San 
Francisco Symphony and, like his two 
immediate predecessors, a talented Hol- 
lander. 

The soloist list is only partially ready. 
It includes Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, who 
has not been heard here since 1907; 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, who will play the 
world premiére of his new piano con- 
eerto; and Efrem Zimbalist. New names 
to Philadelphia concert-goers are Mau- 
rice Marechal, French ’cellist; Ruth 
Breton, talented young American pupil 
of Leopold Auer; Clara Haskil, young 
Rumanian pianist; Walter Gieseking, 
the German pianist who won such ac- 
elaim in New York last season, and 
Lauritz Melchior, the Danish tenor, 
brought to the Metropolitan last season 
for Wagnerian leads. 

W. R. Murpny. 
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close of the program, was one of the 
gems of the evening. 

Edwin Schneider, without whom a 
McCormack concert would lose many of 
its characteristic features, was the ac- 
companist and also took full advantage 
of the opportunity to show his abilities 
as a soloist by playing numbers by Si- 
belius, Palmgren and Debussy. He is 
an interesting performer, playing with 
plenty of fire and refinement. 

The concert was again under the man- 
agement of L. E. Behymer. 


SIGMA ALPHA IOTA WILL 
HOLD WISCONSIN MEETING 


Sorority to Become International—Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell As Guest 
of Honor 


LINCOLN, NEB., Sept. 11.—The nine- 
teenth national convention of Sigma AIl- 
pha Iota, National Musical Sorority, will 
convene in Appleton, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 
Xi Chapter of the Lawrence College 
Conservatory, acting as hostess, assisted 
by the other active and alumni chapters 
in Gamma Province. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, an enthusi- 
astic member of Sigma Alpha Iota, will 
be the guest of honor at this convention. 
Mrs. MacDowell will give a recital and 
a talk on her Artist Colony at Peter- 
boro, N. H. The sorority plans to es- 
tablish a permanent maintenance fund 
to take care of all expenses incurred in 
the upkeep of the Sigma Alpha Iota cot- 
tage which it built and furnished some 
years ago in the Peterboro Colony. 

Among the important issues before the 
Convention this year will be the cre- 
ation of two permanent funds: the Stu- 
dents’ Aid Fund; and a national scholar- 
ship fund exclusively for Sigma Alpha 
Iota members. Plans and arrangements 
are also ready to be brought to a close 
making Sigma Alpha Iota an interna- 
tional organization. This is the first 
musical sorority to take such a step. 

A board meeting of national officers, 
province presidents and committee chair- 
men, will be held Oct. 9. The regular 
convention will open Oct. 10. Many so- 
cial functions have been planned by the 
entertaining chapter, aside from _ the 
traditional delegates’ recital and ban- 
quet. The Conway Hotel will be head- 
quarters for delegates and visitors to 
this convention. 

Sigma Alpha lota has completed an- 
other very successful year in growth and 
achievement under the capable leader- 
ship and guidance of her national presi- 
dent, Hazel E. Ritchey, of Lincoln, Neb. 
Although, the extension policy of the 
sorority has been as conservative during 
the past year as in previous years, sev- 
eral promising chapters, including those 
at the Louisville Conservatory, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; University of California, 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles; Univer- 
sity School of Music, Fayetteville, Ark.; 
and the State University, Missoula, 
Mont., have been added to the roll. 


Witherspoon Amends Chicago 
Musical College Catalog 

CHICAGO, Sept. 11.—Herbert Wither- 
spoon, president of the Chicago Musical 
College, makes the following statement: 
“On page twelve of the catalog of the 
Chicago Musical College, I made an- 
nouncement that the Chicago Musical 
College is a member of the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music and Allied 
Arts recently organized. I should have 
stated that I, as president of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, am a member of 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music and Allied Arts, since no schools 
have as yet been admitted to member- 
ship. The error was mine, although un- 
intentional, as I had not been informed, 
so far as my memory serves me, of the 
fact that no colleges or schools are as 
yet members of the Association.” 


Herbert 


Cornish School Opens Fall Term 


SEATTLE, Sept. 11. — The opening of 
the fall term of the Cornish School was 
announced for Sept. 7, when the regular 
courses in music, drama, art, dance and 
languages were begun. Final check of 
the summer session enrollment brought 
the number to 411, the largest in the 
history of the school. Miss Cornish at- 
tributes this success in generous meas- 
ure to the summer engagement of 
Arthur Hubbard, teacher of Roland 
Hayes and Charles Hackett, and Myron 
Jacobson, who toured the country last 
season as accompanist for Maria Ku- 
renko, Russian soprano. 


Neighboring Cities Vie 
to Hear Le Roy Mace in 
Recital Before Departure 









































Le Roy Mace, Tenor 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Sept. 11.—Before 
an audience that had completely filled 
the large auditorium of the Washington 
Boulevard Methodist Episcopal Church 
almost an hour before the concert, Le 
Roy Mace, tenor, assisted by William 
Harms, pianist, of Ottawa, Kan., and 
Turney Gibson, local violinist, appeared 
in a benefit farewell concert, on Friday, 
Sept. 10. 

After some rivalry between this city 
and Kansas City, Mo., as to which would 
hold the benefit recital, Mr. Mace decided 
matters himself by choosing his home 
municipality, even though it was smaller 
in population. The audience on this ac- 
count was mostly made up of Kansas 
people, and was enthusiastic in the ex 
treme. 

Mr. Harms opened the recital with the 
first movement of the Schumann C Ma 
jor Fantasy. Throughout, he played 
with masterful grasp of technic and 
nuauee. 

Mr. Mace sang ““Where’er You Walk,” 
by Handel, and an aria from “Messiah.” 
Other groups by Mr. Harms followed, 
Nocturne in F Major, Chopin; “Reflets 
daus l’eau,” Debussy; Etude in D Shary 


Mr. Mace’s smooth, lyric tenor lent 
itself gratefully to a group of Italian 
music, “Nima.” Pergolesi; “O Bocca 
Dolorosa.” Sibella; “Princesita,” Padil- 
la, and “Una Furtiva i 

A more modern group, but equally 
well done, consisted of songs by Rach- 
maninoff, Sinmding, Golde, and Leh- 
mann. The final number was one of Mr. 
Mace’s operatic successes, “Like a 
Dream,” from “Martha.” after which 
he was recalled again and again. 

His success with the opera in Kansas 
City, Mo.. caused the rivalry between 
the two cities for the “benefit.” Mr. 
Mace will use the proceeds to finance 
his study in New York with Alessandro 
Bonci. Mr. Harms is the recipient of a 
scholarship under Moriz Rosenthal at 
the Curtis Imstitute, Philadelphia. He 
has won many music prizes in this State 
and has also appeared with the Little 
Symphony. Freverick A. COOKE. 


LONDON “MIKADO” TO SHOW 
NEW STYLES IN COSTUMING 


Vegue of the Kimene Will Be Sup- 

planted by Authentic Court Dress 

ef Eighteenth Century 

Landon, Sept. 4—The audience that 
f the curtain on this 
of Gilbert & Sullivan’s op- 
era in the Primcess Theater will be met 
by some radical differences in costume 
designs, according to Charles Ricketts, 
who is the creator of the vestments that 
will be worm by the company that will 
sing “The Mikado” on Sept. 20. The 
new designs will represent a complete 
departure from what Mr. Ricketts calls 


witmesses the rise 


seasons Tun 


the “dressing-gown”™ vogue. 

Instead of the loose kimonos, 
the new styles will represent the au- 
thentic court dress of the Japanese court 
of the Eighteenth Ce y. with all its 
bright color. 
im coats with 


Tamiliar 


mw “>> rr 


extTavaga 
The men will 








mmense tails, with sleeves two and a 
half feet wide, large padd ‘hests and 
backs, wide. heavy recta nguls r bustles, 
and stiff square trains kept shape 
with wooden linings 

The dress of the women will be just 
as elaborate. Acfishe will wear a black 
wig with hair reaching to her ankles 
The other principals, ladies and chorus 
will have a lomg type of bob reaching 
to the shoulders. which is said to be au- 
thentic 

The ¢ J will have the 
distinction f wearing “Oxford bags,’ 
nd the half-armored soldiers will be be 
lecked n “plus f rs.” The Mikado’ 
prevailing lors will be white and red 
Poo-Bah’s color will be yellow, Koko’s 
black. The devices embroidered on the 
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ALBERTO JONAS 


World-renowned piano virtuoso and pedagogue, 
teacher of many famous pianists, announces the 


RE-OPENING 


of his Studio 


SEPTEMBER 27th 


19 WEST 85th STREET 


New York 


Applications may be sent in now to 


Secretary of Alberto Jonas 
Telephone Schuyler 9923 or 1044 


Five Assistants 
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Skirl of the Bagpipe Enshrines Old-Time Art 


Annual Gatherings of Highlanders in September Bring Revival of Ancient Music—Picturesque Ceremonies Accompanying 
Traditional Dances and Laments—Founder of Noted Family of Pipers Said to Have Come to Scotland from Italy During 
Crusades—Intricate Melodies Exploit Strange Modes and Remarkable Rhythms 








By Anthony Clyne 


1 ONDON, Sept. 1.—The 
music of the bagpipe en- 
joys a Renaissance when 
in September each year 
the principal Highland 
Gatherings are held, especially that 
of the Farquharsons, the Duffs and 
the Stewarts at Braemar, honored by 
the presence of royalty. Only at 
these clan gatherings is there an op- 
portunity, for most Sassenachs, of 
hearing the true music of the bag- 
pipe truly played. 

It is a great sight to see at Braemar 
the Farquharson clansmen muster, 
sprigs of fir in their bonnets and carry- 
ing claymores, the Duffs wearing the 
MacDuff tartan, sprigs of holly in their 
bonnets and carrying pikes, the clans- 
men from Balmoral wearing the Stuart 
tartan, with oak leaves and thistles in 
their bonnets and carrying battle axes. 
It is a delight to watch them march, 
standards flying and drums beating and 
pipes playing, to the Princess Royal 
Park, with the wide heathy slopes of the 
mountains rising round, there to contest 
in tossing the caber, putting the stone, 
in the sword dance and the reel, and 
other feats of Highland skill and 
strength, and especially in playing the 
Highland music. 

Marches, strathspeys, reels on the 
bagpipe we have all heard, though per- 
haps seldom played in the veritable style 
of the great pipers, for these seldom 
travel south. Comparatively few have 
heard the Big Music, or the Piobai- 
reachd, which Scott anglicized as the 
“pibroch.” It is a memorable experi- 
ence, tramping to one’s inn on a quiet 
night, between the pine woods, with the 
stately silver Dee gliding past and the 
grim Grampians afar glistening under 
the moon, to hear from a clachan in the 
deep bosom of a lonely glen, above the 
brawling of the burn, the skirl of a 
bagpipe miles away, in heartrending 
pathos of lament or wild exultation of 
some battle long ago. 





Past Days of the Pipers 


After the “rising” of 1745 the Hered- 
itable Jurisdictions Act was imposed 
on Scotland in an attempt to destroy the 
clan system. Until then many of the 
greater chiefs in the Highlands had 
their hereditary pipers, men of much 
consequence and second in rank only 
to the chiefs themselves. Customarily 
they paid no rent for their lands, lived 
in comparatively comfortable houses in 
a style approaching that of the chiefs, 
and were quite apart from the common 
clansmen. The pride of a piper is still 
proverbial. 

These were the men who created the 
music of the Highland bagpipe. Other 
species of bagpipes there were, of 
course, played in the Lowlands, on the 
Northumbrian border, in Ireland, 
France, Brittany, Spain, and even in 
Greece and Persia thousands of years 
ago. But here we are concerned with 
the Highland bagpipe, the music of 
which alone has preserved its vitality. 

It is a primitive instrument, judged 
by modern musical standards, but it 
has nothing to do with those standards. 
Its sound is not a crude attempt at what 
is usually understood by music, but an 
elaborate and successful effort to pro- 
duce another kind of music. Of late 
years some makers have produced pipes 
using our musical scale, but whatever 
these instruments are, they are not 
Highland bagpipes, and the Highland 
music cannot possibly be played on them. 


“K ey-less” 


The Highland bagpipe consists of a 
leather bag, held under the right arm, 
with three wooden stocks, usually of 
ebony, fitted into it. One of them holds 
the three drones, which point over the 
right shoulder, another the mouthpiece, 
and the third the chaunter, or melody- 
pipe held in the two hands, with seven 
holes in front and one behind for the left 
thumb. The mouthpiece or “blow-pipe” 
is merely a tube with a simple valve, 
by which the pressure of air in the bag 
is maintained. The volume of sound is 


Instrument 


regulated by the pressure of the arm on 
the bag. The drones sound without 
intermission, each producing one fixed 
note. 

The chaunter is capable of producing 
nine different notes, but these are not 
according to the chromatic or any 
known diatonic scale. There is really no 
such thing as a key in which it plays, 
because the notes are not in tune, as 
we say, with one another. Expert play- 
ers can evoke two further notes, har- 
monics of lower ones, by increasing the 
force with which the wind is expelled 
and only partially covering the respec- 
tive holes in the chaunter. The three 
drones are tuned to be in harmony with 
the second note from the bottom of the 
chaunter, the two smaller drones one 
octave below and the larger two octaves, 
or else two at the same pitch as the 
chaunter’s note and one an octave below. 

Apparently the first attempt to reduce 
the music to writing was made in 1784 
by an Argyllshire minister. Of course, 
in employing ordinary musical notation 
the notes have not the same meaning 
they would have in ordinary music. At 
the beginning of last century there was 
published at Edinburgh a “Tutor” pre- 
fixed to “A Collection of the Ancient 
Martial Music of Caledonia called Pio- 
baireachd, as performed on the Great 
Highland Bag-pipe.” 

Other “Tutors” and “Collections” have 
been issued by Glens of Edinburgh, the 
most famous makers, and by Angus 
Mackay. But the classic of the subject 
is “A Collection of Piobaireachd or Pipe 
Tunes as_ verbally taught by the 
M’Crummen Pipers on the Isle of Skye 
to their apprentices.” This was the 
work of Captain Neil MacLeod. 


Tradition of the Crusades 


The M’Crummens or MacCrimmons, 
hereditary pipers to the MacLeods, who 
have resided at Dunvegan Castle in the 
Isle of Skye for 1000 years, were the 
foremost pipers in the land. Still pre- 
served in Dunvegan Castle is their cele- 
brated Piob bareac, or Speckled Pipe. 

There is a firmly-established tradition 
of the origin of the association between 
the pipers and their chiefs. When King 
Alexander of Scotland went on a cru- 
sade, he was accompanied by the Mac- 
Leod of the day, who came across a great 
piper in Italy and brought him back with 
him to Skye, to found the family of Mac- 
Crimmons. The powers of the Mac- 
Crimmons in the composition of pipe 
music were so unique, unmatched in all 
Seotland at any time, that some such 
origin of the family does not appear 
improbable. 

Among all the Celtic clans of Scotland 
and Ireland the college of piping in Skye 
was renowned. Thither promising per- 
formers went to serve their apprentice- 
ship under the MacCrimmons. The 
scions of other families of hereditary 
pipers, like the Mackays or the Mac- 
Karters or the MacIntyres, were trained, 
and seven years was the period con- 
sidered necessary to acquire complete 
proficiency. 

{ Weird Jargon 


The compositions were taught verbally 
by means of a syllabic jargon which had 
to be learned by heart. Captain Neil 
MacLeod quotes as an example the open- 
ing phrases of a Piobaireachd called 
“Coghiegh nha Shie.” 

Hodroho, hodroho, haninin, 

Hodroha, hodroho, hodroho 

Hiodroho, hodroho, haninin 

The conclusion ran: 

Hiundratatateriri 

dratatateriri, 


hiechin 
hachin 
hiechin 


hiendatateriri, hiun 
hiundratatateriri 

The college was extinguished with the 
partial disappearance of the clan sys- 
tem, but a recent visitor to Skye reports 
that the ruins of the house of the Mac- 
Crimmons can still be seen, and the little 
recess in the cliff—Slochd nam Piobai- 
rean—where the pupils used to prac- 
tice with a glorious view to inspire their 
playing. 

“Far beneath them was the sea loch, 
its green waters sparkling in the sun 
that shone full on the solan’s snowy 
plumage as it flew with swift flight to 
its fishing grounds. Far northward lay 
the peaks of Harris; southward on the 
horizon rose the sharp-cut spires of the 
grim Cuillin range, with the bloom of a 
ripe plum upon them in the fine weather 


before rain. Concealed along that lone- 
ly shore is Uamha nam Piobairean, the 
Pipers’ Cave, to which so tradition says. 
the MacCrimmons used to retire in order 
to practise some testing tune or to com- 
pose, fasting until their theme was com- 
plete.” 


Legends of the Players 


There is a legend that once, as a 
MacCrimmon lay sleepless in the cave 
at night, the spirit of an ancestor ap- 
peared to him, and played on a ghostly 
pipe a glorious Piobaireachd. A second 
night he came and played it again, the 
mortal piper striving to store it in his 
memory. A third night he came, and 
the piper had learnt it so that he could 
record it in the Canntaireachd or sys- 
tem of notation by syllables peculiar to 
the MacCrimmons. As often as he 
played it, his love for it grew, so that 
he called it his Sweetheart. Today you 
may hear at Braemar, perhaps, or some 
other gathering “MacCrimmon’s Sweet- 
heart.” 

There was another MacCrimmon who 
lived in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Patrick Mor MacCrimmon. His 
seven sons died, one after another, with- 
in a year. Stricken with grief, only by 
pouring out the misery of his heart in 
his wonderful Cumha na Cloinne, or 
Lament for the Children, did he retain 
his reason. Its melting pathos merits 
the epithet of sublime, and as its varia- 
tions follow one another in uttering new 
depths of sadness, the effect is almost 
overpowering. It is one of the most 
difficult pieces in the whole range of 
pipe music, and it is said not six pipers 
alive today can play it well. No com- 
positions for the bagpipe rival those of 


, 
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the MacCrimmons, and wherever the 
piper plays, all the world over, they are 
esteemed the supreme masterpieces. 


Three Kinds of Music 


These compositions belong to the Big 
Music. Pipe music is of three widely 
different kinds, as different as a waltz 
and the Hallelujah Chorus, or as jazz 
and Wagner. The familiar marches of 
the regimental pipers, the reels and 
strathspeys are Ceol Beag, or Little 
Music. Your genuine piper of the High- 
lands regards those as mere trifles at 
best, or at worst as fare catering for 
vulgar tastes. 

Then there is Ceol Meadhonach, or 
Middle Music, which comprises the an- 
cient Gaelic folk-songs, the traditional 
cradle songs or croons, and the more 
simple laments and ballads. But the 
Ceol Mor, or Big Music, is the classical 
music of the bagpipe, which only the 
truly skilled piper can play. 

Ceol Mor may be a lament, or a 
gathering, or a salute. Each Piobai- 
reachd, like a symphony, has a basic 
theme, which may take five minutes or 
more for its development. Then simple 
variations are introduced, then more 
complex, until the ground theme is em- 
broidered with an elaborate arrange- 
ment of ornament. Finally the piece 
ends with a crowning movement, the 
Crunluadh, which exhausts the utmost 
skill of the player. These final variations, 
which have their own Gaelic names, very 
complex and usually quicker, test the 
piper’s proficiency. 

A single composition of Big Music 
thus takes from fifteen to thirty minutes 


[Continued on page 29] 
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three years of European triumphs, 
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this fall for a tour of his native land. 
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NEWMAN EXCORIATES JAZZ 


ROM his exalted position as dean of the English 
i music critics, Mr. Ernest Newman has attacked 
jazz with as furious a lashing as the barbaric type 
of music has ever received since Apollo, the first 
classicist, flayed Marsyas, the first practitioner of 
jazz, for his presumption in challenging established 
usage. Portions of his article in last Sunday’s 
London Times, cabled to the New York Times. con- 
tain the essence of his virulent animadversions: 

“Jazzists make a great point of their rhythmic 
innovations and the freedom of their rhythms. If 
they had any idea of what rhythm meant. they 
would know that in comparison with the rhythms 
of any of the great composers from the sixteenth 
century onward their own rhythms are merely as 
the sing-song of a nursery rhythm to the changing 
subtleties of a page of Shakespeare. 

“Your typical jazz composer or jazz enthusiast 
is merely a musical illiterate who is absurdly pleased 
with little things because he does not know how 
little they are. Had he any knowledge of history, 
he would know that all that is now happening in 
jazz happened many centuries ago in vocal music, 
and that the end in the present case will be the 
same as in the earlier one. 

“Jazz, in fact, is on the horns of a dilemma. 
You cannot have music without composers, and at 
present jazz has no composers in the full sense of 
the term. The brains of the whole lot of them put 
together would not fill the lining of Johann Strauss’ 
hat. At present, jazz is not an art, but an indus- 
try; the whirring of a standardized machine end- 
lessly turning out a standardized article. There is 


no hope of salvation for it until a real composer 
takes it up, and no real composer would touch it 
because it is too feeble and limited an instrument 
of expression for any one who has anything to 
express. 

“The thing is already dead from the neck up. 
That it will remain popular for some time among 
the musical illiterate is quite possible, and, if the 
dancers like it there is no reason why they should 
not have it. But the day has gone by when musi- 
cians can even take a languid interest in the thing; 
for musical people it is now the last word in brain- 
lessness and boredom. 

“Jazzists flatter themselves that they are the 
latest thing. The truth is that they are already 
the most tedious of back-numbers. We all found 
jazz amusing for a little while—it was like a new 
cocktail—but most of us now would walk ten miles 
to escape hearing it. 

“What should we say of a man who would under- 
take to make Shakespeare acceptable to the masses 
by re-writing him in the language of a New York 
Eastsider? For ‘To be, or not to be: that is the 
question’ let us say ‘Yer for it or yer ain’t; J’get 
me, kid?’ 

“Mr. Whiteman’s ideas on this subject are illum- 
inative. He would not have ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’ jazzed because this is a ‘sturdy, majestic 
tune with a religious connection,’ but the ‘Peer 
Gynt’ suite and the ‘Poet and Peasant’ overture, 
why not jazz them? Mr. Whiteman is to be thanked 
for letting us see so clearly the constitution of the 
jazz mind. He would not jazz a wrecked hymn 
tune, but he regards Grieg and Suppe and Chopin 
and Handel and a few dozen others as fair game. 

“Argument would be wasted on him and people 
of his way of thinking. All we musicians can do 
is to say to him and them: ‘Jazz hymns, ancient 
and modern in future, as much as you like—most 
of them are hardly above your own intellectual 
level—but keep your dirty paws off your betters.’ ” 

Mr. Newman’s bitterness would seem to arise 
more from personal exasperation than from cool 
critical judgment. Whatever the cause of his irrita- 
tion—be it Paul Whiteman’s recent visit to London, 
Mr. Whiteman’s jaunty defence of his methods, or 
a temporary surfeit of jazz—he has launched as 
violent a polemic as though the citadel of musical 
art were in imminent danger of being captured 
and sacked by the syncopating host. The peril is 
not so grave as all that. No popular fad has ever 
yet succeeded in obscuring the beauty of art or in 
checking its continuous development, and there is 
no reason to believe that in this case the forces 
of conservatism will be routed by jazz in a catas- 
trophic charivari. 

His position in regard to the jazzing of the 
classics, major and minor, is a sound one, and is 
exactly the position which has been maintained by 
MUSICAL AMERICA. His reference to the modern- 
izing of Shakespeare was, in fact, anticipated by 
Mr. Oscar Thompson, who wrote in our issue of 
Feb. 13 of this year: “If George Ade had rewrit- 
ten Shakespeare in the slang of the day, he would 
have approximated the offense of the jazz hacks, 
who, for the sake of a new pot-boiler, take the 
melodies of great composers and bring them down 
to the level of the musical ignoramus by means of 
their jazz restatements.” 

As we go to press, Mr. Whiteman has not yet 
been heard from in rebuttal. George Gershwin 
has stated that Mr. Newman’s criticism “is one of 
the most important things that has been said about 
jazz. I think he was talking more about jazzing 
the classics than about jazz itself. Of course, it 
is argued that by jazzing the classics you introduce 
them, even in revised form, to many persons who 
would not otherwise come in contact with them. 
But let Mr. Whiteman answer that. As for jazz 
itself, certain types are in bad taste, but I do think 
it has certain elements that can be developed. I 
don’t know whether it will be jazz when it’s 
finished.” 
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THE “CHILDREN’S CRUSADE” 


HE enlistment of hundreds of thousands of boys 

and girls in a “Children’s Crusade” for the com- 
pletion of the $300,000 endowment fund for the 
MacDowell Colony at Peterboro, as announced in 
last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA by Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, is an admirable idea. 
Through the instrumentality of its country-wide 
chain of junior clubs, the federation will interest 
young people in a wholly worthy cause and will 
be able to attain a goal long sought—the solid 





establishment of the artistic and philanthropic 
memorial to Edward MacDowell. 

The MacDowell Colony fosters American artistry 
by offering young creative workers—vwriters, 
painters and sculptors as well as musicians—the 
opportunity to carry on their labors in a congenial 
atmosphere, and frees them from the necessity of 
doing hack work to support themselves while they 
are engaged in more significant endeavors. By 
lending its powerful influence to this cause, the 
federation is exemplifying its characteristic ideal- 
ism and its sense of practical values. 
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Driving on Top of the World 


Atop Pike’s Peak, Percy Rector Stephens,and Jean- 
nette Vreeland (Mrs. Stephens) contemplate the rest 
of the world from a physical, as well as from artistic, 
eminence. The sign on the running board tells all 
about the climb, which was proof of Mme. Vreeland’s 
exceptional skill as a driver. She has had ample oppor- 
tunity this summer to test her ability at the wheel, 
since she and Mr. Stephens have spent most of their 
vacation motoring through the Rockies. 


Miinz—After a summer spent in Europe, where he is 
combining recreation with work on his répertoire, 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, will give a number of fall 
concerts. In September he is scheduled to be heard in 
Vienna, Budapest and Paris. Following these appear- 
ances, he will return for his fifth American tour. 


Schnitzer—Whatever pangs making resolutions and 
“turning over new leaves” may involve for the general 
public, one concert pianist at least is a firm devotee 
of New Year’s Day. Germaine Schnitzer announces 
that she will enjoy the distinction of ushering in the 
new musical year of 1927 with a recital on the after- 
noon of Saturday, Jan. 1, 1927, at Aeolian Hall, New 
York. 


Szigeti—Before and after his scheduled second tour 
of the United States in the coming season, Joseph 
Szigeti will be a soloist at symphony concerts given 
in the Leipzig Gewandhaus, in Breslau, Kénigsberg, 
Liibeck and other cities. In the United States Mr. 
Szigeti will be heard with a half-dozen orchestras and 
in recital, including three programs for Havana in his 
tour. 


Mortimer—Romance is still to be found in spots, 
apparently, if one has the keenness to find it, as wit- 
ness Myra Mortimer’s description of her favorite haunt 
in Switzerland, where she spends her summers: “It 
is on a mountain lake,” she says, “where I work daily 
in a deserted chapel. The Mayor of the town allows 
me to keep my piano there and gives me a key to the 
great iron doors. It’s really marvelous and most in- 
spiring. One finds thorough peace there, and great 
delight—and one has to sing.” 


Echols—Uncle Sam’s diplomatic service is a train- 
ing school for many professions, and its graduates are 
found in every branch of activity. One of the ex-diplo- 
mats who is seeking fame in a somewhat novel field 
is Weyland Echols, who resigned from service as an 
embassy in Europe five years ago to follow music, 
and is active as tenor on the American concert stage. 
Mr. Echols began his musical career in Turkey, where 
he was attached to the American High Commission, 
and has sung before the Sultan of Turkey. 


Cadman—Charles Wakefield Cadman will have a 
very active program in the coming season. As previ- 
ously announced, he was chosen to direct the pageant 
“Rosario” at Portland, Ore., next June. He is to write 
all of the music for the pageant in Denver, Colo., cele- 
brating the opening of the Moffat Tunnel. Appropriate 
to the fact that his opera, “A Witch of Salem,” will 
be sung next winter by the Chicago Civic Opera is the 
announcement that this season Mr. Cadman will give 
an operalogue on this work, assisted by Margaret Mes- 
ser Morris, soprano, and a tenor. 


Van Buren—Next season two concerts will be given 
by Lotta Van Buren for the Museum of Art in Cleve- 
land and the third, in conjunction with these, will be 
given for the Cleveland Institute of Music, headed by 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders When Miss Van Buren re- 
cently made her motion picture of the development of 
the piano, co-operation on the part of the museums 
and libraries of New York was extended her, and part 
of the picture was filmed in the Cooper Union Museum 
of Decorative Arts. The curator of this institution sup- 
plemented Miss Van Buren’s collection of old instru- 
ments. 
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Pant and Counterpoint. 
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Where the Crickets Cease from Chirping 
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~ HE millennium had arrived. 

Came the dawn at long last over the great open spaces, tint- 
ing the topmost hills with touches of roseate hue and gilding 
the petals of the tiger lilies as they swayed gracefully to 
and fro in the lilting breeze. 

Clustered amicably together on the stoop of a little log 


cabin that perched athwart the crest of thickly wooded and snow-kissed 
canyon there lounged a noble company of he-artists, gazing rapturously 
into the eyes of modest prime donne who had just emerged from the wood- 


shed to announce breakfast. 

“And is it true,” flickered one as she 
set down a big piece of corn pone, “that 
here the critics cease from writing when 
the artists do their best?” 

“True,” affirmed her husband, as he 
reached for the morning paper, “this, 
my lamb, is the millennium.” 

It was a violinist who spoke next. 

“Then,” he sighed relief-fully, 
“there'll be no more roasts to disturb 
our digestion and ruffle our tempera- 
ments. Pass over the Times-Globe-Rec- 
ord-News-Messenger; for once I shall be 
spared the usual displays of ignorance.” 


Thunder on the Left 


ESTING the sheet lightly on the 

back of his favorite saddle horse, 
the violinist turned the pages idly. Soon, 
however, they were rustled like the 
broad leaves of a towering pine tree in 
an approaching storm. 

“What!” he cried in dismay. “But 
this is terrible. Where is my manager? 
Where my press agent? Oh me! Oh 
my! Nothing like this ever happened 
in my family before. There’s no men- 
tion of my concert whatever. Bring my 
holster, my lariat. I must have con- 
tinuity and at least some captions.” 

“But do you forget,” registered a 
twinkling little star just fading out be- 
fore the first pale morning beams, “that 
this is the millennium and that we have 
no more critics, and consequently no 
more reviews of any kind whatsoever?” 

A hush presaged the storm. 

It broke. 

A chorus, fortissimo: “No more re- 
views.” 

“No more newspaper praise when I 
interpret Bach’s Great Glissando in the 
Key of Sol Fa.” 

“How will the public read of our suc- 
cess?” 


A Silver Lining 


EHIND a cloud retreated the sun 
that but a moment before had 
seemed so brave, so virile and so muscu- 
lar. But a silver lining was revealed 
by a rent in the vapor. The operator, 
moved with and by pity, promoted him- 
self to censorship and canned further 
clinches with Fate as too reelistic. 
“Tt may be,” (so ran the parting salu- 





tation) “that even the worst may be 
comparative when _ art _perpetual 
blooms.” 


- * = 
“Mr. Punch” as Carilloneur 


HEN Mr. Punch rings bells, the 
echo of their tintinnabulation is 
wafted merrily across the Atlantic from 
London. Mr. Punch’s latest peal, headed 
“Wedding-dong-bells,” is this: 
The Organist deserves a word; 
He’s seldom seen but always heard; 
In surplice redolent of starch 
He thunders out the Wedding March 
And renders hymns with practiced ease, 
Knocking the stops in with his knees, 
Pulling the stops out with his teeth, 
Pounding the pedals underneath, 
Crashing the keyboard with his fist, 
A busy little Organist. 
And yet, despite his wealth of chord, 
The Organist is often bored 
And frankly wishes he were not 
So impotent to stop the rot. 
(This is the outcome of immense 
And sinister experience 
Of happiness in married life, 
Beginning with his own dear wife.) 
But Duty, Duty, must be done, 
So when the twain at last are one 
And Parson, beaming down below, 
Signals aloft to let her go, 
He blows for joy (but not his own) 
A final blast of Mendelssohn. 


+ *« * 
Original 


‘é HEAR that fellow Smuff is the 
greatest composer of them all.” 
“How so?” 
“He composed a saxophone solo that 





sounded worse on the ukulele.’—Life. 
* * * 
Postponed 
OUNG COMPOSER: “Yes, I have 


written a large number of songs, but 
I do not intend to have any published 
until after my death.” 
Chorus of Friends: “Here’s long life 
to you, old man!” | we F 
“. a. - 


N Intermezzo has followed the Prel- 
ude of Mascagni’s visit to America. 
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Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 
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Address Editor, The Question Bor. 





Marie or Catherine? 


Question Box Editor: 

Was it at the marriage celebration of 
Catherine or of Marie de’ Medici that 
the first opera was performed? 

J. B. 

Orange, Ark., Sept. 11, 1926. 


At the marriage of Marie de’ Medici 
and Henry IV of France in Florence in 
1600. 


> 9? ? 


“Grand Pause” 


Question Box Editor: 


What is meant by the term “grand 
pause”? G. D. C. 

Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 7, 1926. 

The term is used in orchestral scores 
to indicate that the entire orchestra is 
silent at the measure over which it is 


WEAVER PIANOS 





placed. The term is put at the top of 
the page and is intended to save the con- 
ductor from having to look all the way 
down the page to see if any instrument 
or group of instruments is not included 


in the pause. 
? 9 


Some Schubert Songs 
Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly tell me why some of 
Schubert’s songs such as “Ave Maria,” 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark” and others 
are sung in English by concert artists 
while others are sung in German? 

Mrs. R. F. CANNON. 

Miami, Okla, Sept. 11, 1926. 

Because both of these songs, as well 
as “Who Is Sylvia?” were written to 
English texts and not German ones. 


Careful artists always sing their songs 
with the original text, as it is practically 
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impossible to make a translation which 
does not alter either the sense of the 
poem or the musical phrase. Most song 
translated poems do both. 
a 
What Is Technic? 

Question Box Editor: 

Will you please give me a definition of 
“technic”? 

ALTHEA. 

Hagerstown, Md., Sept. 10, 1926. 

There are various definitions. Two of 
the best are: “All that relates to the 
purely mechanical part of vocal or in- 
strumental performance,” and “That 


part of music which can be taught.” 
7 9 9 


Liszt’s Symphonic Poems 
Question Box Editor: 


Please list Liszt’s symphonic poems. 
“oe ” 


Portland, Me., Sept. 10, 1926. 


“Ce qu'on Entend sur la Montagne,” 
“Tasso,” “Les Préludes,”’ “Orpheus,” 
“Promethée,” “Mazeppa,” “Festklange,” 


“Héroide Funébre,” “Hungaria,” “Ham- 
let,” “cattle of the Huns,” and “Die 
Ideale.” 

i i i 

Varia 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Which of the following coloratura 
réles is the most difficult technically, 
Dinorah, Rosina, Lucia, Queen of the 
Night, Gilda, Violetta? 2. In what réle 
did Mme. Galli-Curci make her first ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan and who 
were in the supporting cast? 

ARTHUR C. WATSON. 

Ellenburg, N. Y., Sept. 10, 1926. 

1. “The Queen of the Night” is far 


and away the most difficult, both on ac- 
count of the tessitura of her two arias 
and the peculiar character of the colora- 
tura passages. 2. “La Traviata” was 
the opera. Mme. Galli-Curci was sup- 
ported by Beniamino Gigli, singing “Al- 
fredo” for the first time in New York, 
De Luca, Egener, Bérat, Bada, Picco, 
Laurenti and Ananian. Moranzoni con- 


ducted. 
7 9 9 


**Ruddigore”’ Revival 


Question Box Editor: 

When was Gilbert & Sullivan’s “Rud- 
digore” last revived in New York and 
what was the complete cast? 

E. EAGER. 

Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1926. 

In January, 1920. The cast included 
William Danforth as “Sir Despard,” 
Frank Moulan as “Robin,” Craig Camp- 
bell as “Richard,” Gladys Caldwell as 
“Rose,” Cora Tracy as “Mad Margaret,” 
Sarah Edwards as “Dame Hannah,” and 
Herbert Waterous as “Roderick.” John 
McGhie conducted. 
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Success Scored by Little 
Symphony in Bowl Attraction 





Summertime is Singing IT ime 








Milwaukee Festival Is to 
Be Given by School Forces 





smeererartoernot ser au sen “fr PM 
[Continued from page 1] for Students on Pacific Coast [Continued from page 1] 
cently held 100 musicians. But once — a chorus of 2000 seventh and eighth 


the listener became adjusted to the situ- 
ation, he felt no loss of musical intent 
or appeal. Mozart’s Symphony in G 
Minor, which opened the program, was 
beautifully played. The violins sounded 
particularly strong and smooth, and 
played with precision and a fine regard 
for the dynamics of the work. The same 
high standards were evident in a com- 
position by Mr. Tandler, “California 
Sketches,” which proved a fanciful and 
effective set of musical pictures. Rather 
subdued in spirit, it seemed possible that 
many of the effects were lost in the vast 
spaces of the Bowl, but there was much 
of beauty in the scenes depicted. Mr. 
Tandler is an inspiring leader, and the 
concerts planned for the forthcoming 
season will find a host of warm admir- 
ers for his art and ability. 

Miss Dodge revealed a naturally good 
voice in three numbers, “One Fine Day” 
from “Madama Butterfly,” and songs by 
Grace Adele Freebey and Arthur Far- 
well, Californian composers. Mr. Far- 
well’s Indian song was characteristic of 
the genre, and Miss Freebey’s “Oh, 
Golden Sun,” a climaxing nature song. 

Mr. Luboviski provided several real 
thrills with his brilliant playing of 
Bruch’s First Violin Concerto. The lack 
of dampness in the night air made it 
possible for the audience to hear him 
at his best, and it must be said that his 
best is very good indeed. His tone is 
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Yeatman Griffith with Members of His Portland Master Class 


EATMAN GRIFFITH, vocal teacher 
of New York, closed his fourth 
summer season of master classes on the 
Pacific Coast on Sept. 6. L. E. Behymer, 


Walla Walla, Wash.; Katherine 
Albany, Ore.; Mildred McMullen, Astoria, 
Ore.; Leota G,. Biggs, Mrs. J. A. Hoskins, 
Sarah Hoskins, Ida Fossum, Mrs. Paul Poll- 
man, all of Baker, Ore.; Mrs. Alfred Wel- 
come, Burns, Ore.; Blanche Hammel, Cor- 
vallis, Ore.; Ben Edwards, Eugene, Ore.; 


Barrett, 


grade pupils in a mixed program. 

A third important section of the fes- 
tival program will be provided by the 
all-city orchestra and the all-city band. 
Picked players from eight high schools 
will make up an ensemble which is ex- 
pected to reach a high degree of effi- 
ciency. 

Notable also in the festival will be a 
chorus of 600 sixth-grade pupils, who 
will sing English’s cantata, “The 
Ugly Duckling,” which was given at the 
North Shore Festival held at Evanston. 

At other programs the actual daily 
work done in the schools will be given 
demonstration, with groups playing on 
the violin as they are trained to do in 
the public schools. There will be other 
groups to demonstrate the piano in- 
struction which is now given in groups 
to several hundreds of children. 

The last festival of music given by 
the school system was an extraordinary 
success, with capacity crowds at every 
performance and with a high standard 
of vocal and instrumental efficiency. Mr. 
Smith plans to make the next festival 
far more elaborate and detailed, so that 
pupils will get a training in public mu- 
sic performance which they will retain. 

In these concerts Mr. Smith will give 
thousands of music pupils a chrnce for 
the first time to hear the Chicago Sym- 
phony, if that organization is secured. 
More than 7000 seats will be available, 
























































warm and vibrant and his rhythmical ™#"@ger_ for Los Angeles and the C€ Finn Pench laltee bare A. L. Richard- which will be sold at cost price to the 
sense is sure. Mr. Luboviski gave full Pacific Coast, and Otto Wedemeyer, on, Myrtle Russel, of La Grande, Ore. ; Isa- public school children. This cost is esti- | 
meaning to the exalted passages in the manager for Portland, Ore., stated that bel Holland, Marshfield, Ore.; Mrs. George mated to be thirty to forty cents each. , 
second movement, and played the last Mr. Griffith made a record enrollment  {Vilson. Oswego, ee ee Later it is hoped to extend this course ' 
part with a finish and dash that brought of active members in the history of Ore.; Marian Albert, Neva Cooley, Melba and possibly offer tickets as low as | 
him loud acclaim. Two extras were master classes. In both cities, before Davenport, and Lena Belle Tartar of Salem, twenty cents each to public school 
given in response to the demands of the the term was half over, the Griffith ae OH ny ade af a See de ao pupils. C. O. SKINROOD. 
a a . . é< 2S é ner, - 2»EOCKE » « Ss. r 
audience, and he played two Kreisler classes were obliged to move into larger Brandeburg, Ann Carson, Murray Carter, 
numbers in fine style. halls owing to the heavy enrollment. Myrtle Campbell, Tom Clarke, Shirley Cohn, Klemperer to Lead Concerts in London 
The dances proved a happy thought The waiting list for private lessons was Joanne Dearéort, Herbert Dunlap, Mrs. SU 
_ : ’ . : — er Fithian, Helen Riester Fuller, Mrs, Mildred Otto Klemperer who will again lead 
to give variety to the program, and the again so great that Mrs. Griffith, her Anderson Hult, Kathryne Jarvis, Rodney ee oe gy : ae° Agee 
unusual lighting effect, with the orches- husband’s associate teacher in the New Johnson, 5nd King, Dr. _Christion Kisky, the New York Sy mphony as guest in 
tra in the background, provided a sightly York studios, also taught every day. an i nee ee Paul dilbert MeAlpin the gg Ree ge wal — engnaes - 
vision. Yeatman Griffith has been petitioned Lucille McKustry, E.G. Miller, Mrs. Clymer Conduct’ severa hoa estral concerts in 
Twenty-four pianists united in four by all members enrolled in each city to Noble, Mre Fred Olson, Eva_ S. Overman, London during I ecember. In these pro- 
numbers. two of which were with the return next summer for his fifth con- oa eee ee rt gy hg od Ape na ese the soloist = be Frida — ( 
orchestra. As a novelty, there were in- secutive season. The Portland master meyer, Otto Wedemeyer, Alan R. Young, and dramatic om, Var wae heard m - 
teresting features, but as an artistic per- Class presented Mr. and Mrs. Griffith Mrs. Donald M. Spencer, all of Portland, Or Covent Garden Opera season last spring. 
formance, it was rather a precarious With a beautiful gold console bowl and 
venture. Mr. Tandler was the leader C@ndlesticks, the presentation speech | ® | 
and did his best to impress his ideas Deing made by Mrs. Fred Olson, Port- , 
upon twenty-four different minds, some land teacher and singer, who has at- pe 
of which invariably insisted upon stray- tended these classes in Portland every The Child’s ) 
ing from the straight and narrow path ‘SUmmer, and, last season, in California, 
which he had mapped out. also. In the above picture Mr. and Mrs. | 
The audience was large, numbering (Griffith and their daughter Leonore, are 4 h t 
nearly 10,000, and the enthusiasm ‘ee” in the front row; left, Otto Wede- pproac O 
augured well for the interest in the work ™eyer, Portland singer and teacher and 
of the Little Symphony, which already Personal manager of the master classes ° 
holds a sure and unique place in the ™ that city. } Music Study 
affection of many music-lovers. Jessie Hoskins Corbett, singer and - 
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Belgian Theater Musicians 
Issue Ultimatum 


RUSSELS, Sept. 3.—The Syn- 

dicate of Musicians in Brussels 
recently addressed an ultimatum 
to the directors of the moving-pic- 
ture theaters in Belgium. The 
union wishes an increase of salary 
to the amount of two and a half 
francs an hour. There is some 
doubt in musical circles whether 
this increase will be granted. It is 
stated that the theater owners can 
not support any rise in wage scales 
of musicians, without closing their 
doors. 
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FLEMISH CITY GIVES PLAY 
BASED ON LIFE OF VIRGIN 


Musical 
Pageant 


Accompaniment to Religious 
Provided by Local Orchestra 
and Singers 

HASSELT, BELGIUM, Sept. 4.—One of 
the unique musical and dramatic events 
to be heard in Europe this summer was 
given in this old Flemish city, a play 
based on the life of the Virgin Mary, 
and entitled “Passion Flowers,” with 
music by Meulemans. The text was by 
Hilarion Thans. 

This Passion Play was given under 
the direction of the Antwerp Studio for 
Modern Theatrical Art, and groups of 
amateur stage societies contributed some 
of the participants. The observance was 
based on the famous precedent provided 
by the German city of Halle, where a 
piece of like nature was performed in 
the past. 

Meulemans, composer of the score, 
himself led the orchestra. The music he 
has provided was rather dark in har- 
monic color, with some moving passages 
for the strings. On the whole, however, 
the accompaniment was too highly re- 
fined and complicated for the simple text 
of the poet, which deals with the clos- 
ing years of the Saviour’s life and the 
patient ordeal of Mary. 

he series of tableaux included the 
dwelling place of Mary in Jerusalem, the 
decor for this scene being impressive in 
its simplicity. Two great trees stood at 
either side of the door—one of them 
blood-red. Against this background the 
colorful costumes of the actor—that of 
Vary Magdalene being a vivid red 
stood out in striking vividness. 
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[Continued from page 1] 


a German singing organization, with an 
invitation to sing in their Sangerfest in 
Cleveland in 1927, were presented. Con- 
gratulatory messages were read from 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of the 
Cleveland Orchestra; Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor of the Orchestra, who is va- 
eationing in Maine; and from the 
Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus, 
conducted by F. W. Strieter. 

Invitations from coast to coast have 
come to Mr. Dawe to take the chorus to 
various cities to sing. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Joy MacArden Sings in Europe 

Joy MacArden, soprano, was the solo- 
ist on August 31 in a concert with the 
Kursaal Orchestra in Scheveningen, Hol- 
land. On Sept. 1, Miss MacArden went 
to Biarritz to make guest appearances 
in operas. Among the réles she was to 
sing was that of Mimi in “La Bohéme.” 
In October and November, the singer is 
to fulfill more concert engagements in 
Holland and to appear as guest with the 
“Co-opéra-tie,” an opera organization. 


Suzanne Kenyon Voices Disregard for 
Timeworn Cry of “Art for Art’s Sake” 
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HE usual thing, of course, is—“The 

spiritual joy which I derive from my 
singing is the most wonderful sensation 
in the world. I would rather starve in 
a garret and keep my art than be the 
most successful business person.” Or 
words to that effect. 

Artistic philosophy as expounded by 
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Suzanne Kenyon, Soprano 


Suzanne Kenyon, then, is somewhat in 
the nature of a bombshell. 

“If I could not make a living from my 
singing,” says this unusual person, “I 
would certainly be a waitress. Or maybe 
a confectioner, because my candy has 
met with gratifying success with con- 
sumers of same. This does not, of course, 
mean that I don’t believe in spreading 
beauty and culture throughout the 
world, or that I don’t hope for real suc- 
cess as a singer. But there are so many, 
many persons who could be fairly suc- 
cessful doing almost anything else who 
stick to music for no good reason that I 
can see. I am certainly, I fear, a traitor 
to the ‘Art for Art’s Sake’ disciples!” 

Miss Kenyon believes that the over- 
abundance of musicians, especially sing- 
ers, might be avoided if everyone intent 
upon a career gave their “art” a fair 
chance to make itself notable and then 
dutifully gave it up, provided that it fell 
short of the mark. Three years, she re- 
marks, ought to be enough for a pros- 
pective songbird to tell whether the 
prospects are bright or dim for a rea- 
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sonable future. Many study for a much 
greater length of time and keep on for 
years with the roseate mirage of an out- 
standing career ever leading them on- 
ward. While doing this they are, in the 
predominating number of cases, living 
in comparative discomfort and are cer- 
tainly unhappy and discontented. There 
are plenty of second and third rate sing- 
ers staggering along, Miss Kenyon ob- 
serves, who would be lots happier and 
would be enjoying more of the necessi- 
ties of life in some other occupation. 

“T don’t want to go through life starv- 
ing,’ protests Miss Kenyon. “I never 
have done it and I don’t intend to ever. 
If I get into difficulties I shall begin on 
fudge.” 


The Well-Gowned Singer 


Another somewhat different idea 
which Miss Kenyon nurtures is her be- 
lief in the effectiveness of a gown. 

“Tt has been said that ‘a new hat 
makes you feel as if you own the world.’ 
An effective evening gown makes a 
singer feel somewhat the same way, if 
other singers get the same reactions 
that I do. It seems to me that gowns 
play a very important part, psycholog- 
ically, with both performer and audi- 
ence. The way that I feel I look upon 
entrance tells in my first song, I know.” 

Gowns disposed of, Miss Kenyon turns 
to the problem of opportunity for the 
artist. She believes that in large cities 
of New York’s musical caliber, the sup- 
ply undoubtedly exceeds the demand; 
that all too many come to New York and, 
not realizing that their arrival only 
means “one more,” remain and disinte- 
grate, when they might go to another 
town and fit into the scheme quite com- 
fortably. 

“In this connection,” says Miss Ken- 
yon, “I think a town of any size should 
talk itself into maintaining a civic opera 
company, a good orchestra, some kind of 
musical organization. Then there would 
be more opportunity for worthy artists, 
and there would be lots of satisfaction 
all around.” 

Miss Kenyon has an extensive pro- 
erram of engagements for the new sea- 
son, which begins for her in Roanoke, 
Va. She has followed out, this summer, 
her theory that an artist should have a 
real vacation, in which absolute cessa- 
tion from any kind of music is insisted 
upon, at least once a year. 

WILLIAM SPIER. 


Kleiber Conducts in Buenos Aires 


BUENOS AIRES, Sept. 1.—Erich 
Kleiber, conductor of the Berlin Opera, 
made his début here recently as leader 
of a concert bv the orchestra of the 
Teatro Colon. The visitor was very well 
received in a program composed ex 
clusively of works by his countrymen. 
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for Attendance 


NT. LOUIS, Sept. 11.—Both at- 
tendance and receipt records 


for the eighth season o 
nicipal Opera 


f the Mu- 


Association were 


broken when a full recount was 


made and recently 


published by 


the executive productions commit- 
tee. The total attendance for the 


twelve weeks season 


numbered 


539,750 and the receipts $348,996. 
The total attendance was 62,021 


more than last season a 


nd the re- 


ceipts were $31,215 greater. Al- 
though a full audit has not been 


completed 
known that the opera 
sustaining. The grand 
thusiasts were exultant 


and announced, it is 


was self- 
opera en- 
over the 


announcement that the week of “Il 


Trovatore” (in 
the list both 


English) 
in attendance and 


topped 


money for the season and was sec- 


ond only to the weekly 
“The Merry Widow” in 


record of 
1923. The 


audiences totalled 41,935 for the 


week with gate receipts 
SUSAN 


of $35,620. 
L. Cost. 
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Folk-Dancing Feature of Wed- 
ding Reception 
[LPenos, Sept. 2.—A novel fea- 
: ture of a recent marriage 
ceremony was the introduction of 
folk-dancing at the wedding of Dr. 
R. Kenworthy Schofield, of Trinity 
College, and Joan Morris. Both 
are members of the English Folk- 
Dance Society. The bridal couple 
led a Morris Dance from the 
church to the place where the re- 
ception was held. The marriage 
party joined hands and followed 
in the picturesque step. The Eng- 
lish Poth Dense Society was 
founded to preserve folklore. 


Schelling Suite Played 


at London “Promenades 
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ONDON, Sept. 5.—A recent interest- 
ing evening at the Promenade Con- 
certs by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra un- 
der Sir Henry Wood brought a hearing 
to the “Fantastic” Suite by the American 
composer, Ernest Schelling. This vi- 
vacious work was played with a capable 
technic by Leslie England. On the same 
evening were heard Roger-Ducasse’s 
“Le joli jeu de Furet,” Delius’ “Dance 
of Life” and three movements from 
Holst’s Suite, “The Planets’—surely a 
rare and colorful bill for “popular” con- 
certs. Montague Phillips conducted his 
“Hillside Melody.” 

The “first-times” recently included the 
Overture, “The Kentish Downs,” con- 
ducted by the composer, Susan Spain- 
Dunk. This was a lively, though rather 
superficial, composition. The composer 
had a cordial reception. Wagner and 
Borodin music figured on the same bill. 

On Aug. 27 the soloists included Niko- 
lai Orloff, who gave a sparkling per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Emperor”’ 
Concerto. Joseph Hislop, the Scottish 
tenor, remembered for his appearances 
with the Chicago Opera, was another 
soloist. 

Rutland Boughton appeared on the 
evening of Aug. 31, leading his Overture 
to “The _— of Cornwall,” an opera 





based on Hardy’s version of the Isolde 
story. This was its first concert per- 
formance. On the same list a Mozart 


Concertante was played by Jean Poug- 





Ernest Schelling, American Composer and 
Pianist, Whose “Fantastic” Suite Was a 
Recent Novelty in London 


net, violinist, and Harry Berly, viola 
player. 

Samuel Pepys will make another stage 
appearance soon in London in “And So 
To Bed,” by J. B. Fagan, to be pre- 
sented at the Queen’s. Special music 
for harpischord, viol, viol da gamba, and 
flageolet has been written by Herbert 
Hughes for this play. 

Music by Eugene Goossens will also 
figure in “The Constant Nymph,” the 
dramatization by Basil Dean of Mar- 
garet Kennedy’s well-known novel. 


BAYREUTH, Aug. 23.—On the recent 
fifty years’ jubilee of the founding of 
the Bayreuth festivals, Dr. Carl Muck, 
conductor, was made honorary citizen. 


Polish M,: usic Presented at Dutch Resort 
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Summer Concerts at Schev- 
eningen Bring Interesting 
Novelties — Excerpts from 
“Wozzeck” Prove Formida- 
bly Atonal—Russian Dance 
List Given 


CHEVENINGEN, HOLLAND, Aug. 
30.—The summer concert series be- 
ing conducted by Georg Schneevoigt at 
the Kurhaus here has recently included 
several novel contributions. Much in- 


terest was stirred in the presentation 
of a complete program of Polish com- 
posers. Excerpts from Alban Berg’s 
opera, “Wozzeck,” were played for the 
first time outside of Germany. 

In the Polish concert the soloist was 
Jan Smeterlin, who played a Chopin 
Piano Concerto with fine effect. Szy- 
manowski’s Concert Overture, Op. 12, 
a Rhapsody by Karlowicz, a “Mona 
Lisa” Prelude by Rozycki were other 
works given. This concert was led by 
the associate conductor, Ignaz Neumark. 

The excerpts from “Wozzeck” roused 
great interest among musicians, as they 
were of the most “advanced” atonal 
tendencies. Mme. Co van Geuns sang 
the “Slumber Song” of Marie, the hero- 
ine of the opera, and the orchestra 
played a Military March and the scene 
of Wozzeck’s suicide. The music is 
strongly contrapuntal in character, de- 
spite its dissonances and almost impos- 
sibly high vocal line for the soprano, 
who is required to declaim somewhat in 
the manner of “Pelléas.” Schneevoigt 















































Georg Schneevoigt, Finnish Conductor, After 
a Drawing by Gwen Le Gallienne 


led also songs with orchestra by Mah- 
ler, Strauss and d’Albert, sung by the 
soprano. 

A recent novelty at the Kurhaus was 
a program of dances by five Russian 
performers. These included solo and 
ensemble numbers. In another recent 
list a native Dutch composition heard 
was Johann Wagenaar’s Overture to 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” as well as 
Strauss’ Serenade for wind instruments 
and Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloe.” 





Ostend Season Brings Concert Events 





Music of Young Italian School Is Prominent in Seaside Pro- 
grams—Lists at Kursaal Include Appearances of Soloists 
and Ensembles—“Roi David” Is Summer Feature 
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STEND, Sept. 1.—Italian music has 
been prominent in the programs 
given during August at the Kursaal 
here. Yet there have been appearances 
by a number of brilliant artists from 





France. The Belgian tenor, Fernand 
Ansseau, a member of the Chicago 
Opera, was heard in one of these 


events recently, singing an aria from 
“Werther” with splendid artistry. 

The Princess Marie-José of Belgium, 
who is an admirable musician in her 
own right, has been present at several 
of the most interesting concerts. Among 
these “royal concerts” were those given 
by the Zimmer Quartet and the concert 
of modern Italian music, conducted by 
Francois Rasse. 

In the latter program were heard 
music by Respighi, Casella and Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco. The Florentine pianist, 
Gualtiera Volterra, was heard in Sgam- 
bati’s Concerto in G. Respighi was rep- 
resented by his “Pines of Rome,” the 
contrasted pictures of which conduced to 
a favorable reception. Casella’s “Italia” 
Rhapsody and the “Cypresses”’ of Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco served to depict the folk- 
life of Naples and the melancholy 
Tuscan landscape. 

The feature of the summer was un- 





Hofmann to Play with Manchester 
Orchestra 


BERLIN, Aug. 25.—A _ recent distin- 
guished visitor to Berlin was Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist. He visited his mother 
in Potsdam before going to Bad Kis- 
singen. He was accompanied from New 
York by Abram Chasins, young Russian- 
American pianist. Mr. Chasins has com- 
posed a number of interesting piano 
sketches, and will be connected with the 
faculty of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia next season, where Mr. 
Hofmann directs the piano department. 
Mr. Hofmann, who is in Europe for rest 
and recreation, will be heard only once 
in concert, as the soloist of the Manches- 
ter Symphony, shortly before sailing for 
home on the Berengaria on Oct. 23. 


mil 


doubtedly the performance of Honeg- 
ger’s “Le Roi David.” At the fifth or- 
chestral concert were heard a Brahms 
Symphony and a novelty, “Two Greek 
Tableaux” by Marsick, a Belgian com- 
poser, who is now director of the Con- 
servatory at Bilboa. 

Nina Koshetz, Russian soprano, was 
an interesting soloist in another recent 
concert. Lucy Perell, soprano of the 
Paris Opéra, and Alfred Legrand, tenor 
from the Opéra-Comique, were other 
welcomed artists, 





Vichy Gives Novelty, “La Vannina™ 


Vicuy, Sept. 3.—The first perform- 
ance of “La Vannina,” opera by Paul 
Bastide, with a libretto by Paul de 
Choudens, was a recent novelty in the 
summer season at the Casino. This 
work, which had its premiére last win- 
ter at Nice, is quite stageworthy, the 
authors having the requisite theatrical 
sense. The music is somewhat conven- 
tionally melodious. The principal réles 
were effectively sung by Louise Mancini, 
Leon Carrére and M. Mazzo. The com- 
poser, who conducted, had an ovation. 
Another recent event of interest here 
was the hearing of D’Indy’s “Chant de 
la Cloche,” conducted by Paul Paray, 
with the aid of a vocal ensemble, in the 
last classic concert by the Casino Or- 
chestra. 


Music Is Feature of Dresden 
Exhibition 


DRESDEN, Sept. 2.—The week’s festivi- 
ties at the Exhibition included a flower 
parade, performances of Mozart’s “Bas- 
tien and Bastienne,” special concerts and 
other events. There was a costume ball 
representing old Vienna. The music was 
by Johann Strauss, the younger. At 
the first performance of “Turandot” at 
the Opera this season Curt Taucher will 
make his initial appearance as Prince 
Kalaf, and Anne Roselle will renew her 
triumph in the réle of the Princess. 





Corsican Town Will Honor 
Mérimée Heroine 

ARIS, Sept. 1. — Olmeto, the 

birth town of Colomba, the 
heroine of the famous tale by 
Mérimée, and the subject of an 
opera by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
will honor that lady this year. Ac- 
cording to recent advices, the 
Corsican village will place a com- 
memorative plaque on the front 
of the house where the heroine 
died on Dec. 6, 1861, at the age of 
ninety-six. The granddaughters of 
Colomba are still living in this 
— and bear the surname of 
stria. 





Noted Guests Heard as 
Berlin Reopens Operas 
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ERLIN, Sept. 8. — Berlin’s opera 

theaters reopened their doors after 
the summer interim in the last week of 
August. Already plans are going for- 
ward for some hearings of novelties. 
The Municipal Opera will give Handel’s 
“Ottone,” in a German version entitled 
“Otto and Theophanes.” This work, 
which has been a feature of the recent 
festivals at Gdttingen, is being awaited 
with interest. 

Several noted guests were heard in 
the first weeks of the new season. Duso- 
lina Giannini appeared as guest at the 
Municipal Opera as Aida, repeating 
the very favorable impression which 
she made in previous appearances in 
this city. The soprano was called before 
the curtain numerous times. There was 
applause also for the conductor, Bruno 
Walter, and other members of the cast. 
The Municipal Opera also gave several 
hearings to “Tales of Hoffman,” “Car- 
men,” “Tsar und Zimmermann” and 
“Der Fliegende Hollander” in its new 
season. 

At the State Opera the most notable 
event of the early span was the appear- 
ance of Michael Bohnen in “The Bar- 
tered Bride.” His masterly performance 
as Kezal, the marriage broker, was a 
feature of the performance. The State 
Opera House being still closed for al- 
terations, the performances are being 
given in the house on the Platz der Re- 
publik. A ballet evening of “Pulcinella” 








OU nderwoed & Underwood 
Dusolina Giannini, Soprano 


by Stravinsky and “Josefslegende” by 
Strauss was a welcome event. Various 
répertoire works furnished forth recent 
bills, including Schreker’s “Der Ferne 
Klang,” “Fledermaus,” “Die Meister- 
singer” and other works. 

The concert season is slow in opening 
this year. Conditions were not ideal in 
this sphere last season, though many 
notable events were given. It has been 
estimated that the receipts last season 
were only about 15 per cent of those 
normally taken in. 
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+ NEWS "™ CONTINENTAL CENTERS 


Music of Recorders Revived at Haslemere 


Instruments of Elizabethan Age Add Picturesque Flavor to Chamber Music Féte—Arnold 
Dolmetsch, Founder of Festival, Pleads for ‘No Applause”—Harpsichord Featured in 
Programs—Purcell and Couperin Airs Delight Hearers—New Bass Is Ornate 


SUCUOAUEUEAEAEAEUEAUEEAALELEGEAATAATEA THEA EUAN EAU AHA EN EAA AEH EAE TA AAA ED NU EA ENA ET AA AUEUANEAEUAAAUAUEUENOAU ET AUEUEDOAOOEUERGUEOUOEUDEAUAUALALEGUADEQECOGODOOAEOUAUEGAUUSUEDOUGUEOOUUEOEAUOGAUALODEOEGUAOEODODUELECOUEOUOUEUEOOUOOOENESUEDEN SO UEUEDOU ENED NEON tan EEE) 


HE recorder of Elizabeth’s day, 

which Shakespeare apostrophizes in 
several of his dramas, has been res- 
urrected from dusty oblivion this year 
in the second chamber music festival at 
Haslemere, England. Writing in the 
Glasgow Herald, a reviewer gives some 
interesting impressions of the programs. 

The second festival was inaugurated 
most successfully with a concert of 
works by Bach. This second festival is 
an advance on the first as regards both 
the number of concerts and the range 
of musical interest, for the scheme has 
been extended to ten programs and the 
instrumental forces have been enriched 
by the provision of a complete family 
of recorders, all made by Mr. Dolmetsch 
himself. 


These delightful instruments figure in 
several of the programs, and will make 
their most impressive appearance in 
some popular tunes of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries. Then one will 
listen to music such as has not been 
heard in this country for hundreds of 
years. 

Two recorders in G were prominent 
in the opening evening, Bach’s “Bran- 
denburg” Concerto, No. 4. They formed 
with the solo violin the concertino, and 
the ensemble was completed with two 
violins, viola, violoncello, violon, and con- 
tinuo played on the harpsichord, making 
nine instruments in all. The same con- 
certo was played at the festival a year 
ago in an arrangement made by Bach 
himself for harpsichord (replacing the 
solo violin) and two recorders in F. 

Mr. Dolmetsch was bent on perform- 
ing the earlier version, so he began to 
make recorders in G, and the night’s 
delightful experience was the final re- 
sult of his labors. It is sufficient to 
mention the purity and beauty of their 
tone quality and the lovely effect of their 
characteristic duet passages. The con- 
tinuo on the harpsichord was another 
source of novel pleasure. 


Applause Banned 


The audience was requested in the 
program to refrain from applause be- 
tween movements, and it dutifully 
kept silent during this concerto, but it 
was natural that at the close of the 
work it should feel inclined to demon- 
strate, but Mr. Dolmetsch stopped the 
applause almost before it began. 

“No one,” he cried, holding up his 
hand in horror. “It’s a lovely concerto, 
don’t make a noise.” 

He enlarged on this question before 
beginning the second item of the pro- 
gram, a sonata in C Major for two vio- 
lins, viola da gamba, and harpsichord. 

“My idea,” he said, “is that you 
should try to imagine yourselves in my 
own room, and get your minds away as 


far as possible from anything that 
savors of the ordinary concert plat- 
form. We go often to see performers 


using music merely as a peg on which 
to hang their vanity. If you expect me 
to be able to acknowledge applause in 
the usual concert fashion you will be 
disappointed. Bowing is to me incon- 
ceivable.” 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Dol- 
metsch is right in this matter of ap- 





Rome Museum Acquires Score 
by Beethoven 


OME, Sept. 1—The Beethoven 

Museum here has recently ac- 
quired an interesting manuscript 
score by this composer. It includes 
some sketches by Beethoven for a 
concerto for strings. The accom- 
paniment is missing. 
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AN AGE WHEN “MUSICIANS WERE CLEVER” 


A Typical Ensemble of Elizabethan Days, the Intricate Polyphonic Music of Which Was 
Revived This Month at the Haslemere Festival; from an Old Engraving 


plause. It is an ugly sound at any time, 
though its expressive qualities cannot 
be denied, but in connection with music 
presented en famille and dating from 
the days before public concerts were in- 
stituted, it is not merely an unpleasant 
sound, but an anachronism that tends 
to damage the special atmosphere of this 
special festival. It is one of the most 
enjoyable elements of a Dolmetsch per- 
formance, but obviously the music is the 
best thing. 

The remaining items of the program 
were a sonata for harpsichord and viola 
da gamba, another for harpsichord and 
violin, the C Minor Fantasia for the 
harpsichord, and two numbers for the 
clavichord. The Haslemere Hall, where 
the festival is held, is an ideal place 
for such a function, and the clavichord 
came into its own. 

The instrument, which was made by 
Mr. Dolmetsch last year, still believes 
in the motto so beautifully inlaid on the 
under-surface of the lid:—“Plus fait 
douceur que violence,” but it also justi- 
fies now its proclaimed faith. 

Mr. Dolmetsch played the D Minor 
Prelude and Fugue from Book One of 
the “Wohltemperirte Clavier” and the 
“Chromatic” Fantasia. Under’ _ the 
happy acoustical conditions of a hall 
situated in a quiet part of a quiet little 
town and under the sensitive fingers 


of Mr. Dolmetsch the music had wonder- 
ful significance. 

In the second concert vocal music by 
Purcell shared the lists. The critic of 
the London Morning Post states that the 
climax came when Mr. Dolmetsch re- 
vealed his new bass recorder—a mag- 
nificent structure in white wood, more 
than a yard long, and as ornate as a 
Staunton’s chessman—in fact, a hand- 
some piece of furniture. Its tone was 
sweet and low. 

The two small flutes maintained a 
canon, while the large flute carried on 
with a ground bass. Such a piece of 
ingenuity can only have come from an 
age when, as Mr. Dolmetsch remarked, 
musicians were really clever. 

The three recorders also did their 
share in the accompaniment of Purcell’s 
“Return, Fond News” when it was sung 
by Dr. Tom Goodey. Besides the bass 
recorder the day’s program introduced 
also the lute, the virginal, and the 
treble viol. The music has been equally 
divided between the English and the 
French, and in each case there were 
works that seemed to have been chosen 
for their period rather than for their 
merits. Such were the Viol da Gamba 
Suites of Young and Marais, for in- 
stance—rivals in dullness. But Purcell 
came to the rescue in the English music 
and Couperin in the French. 





Gigli Féted in Venice Open-Air 
Concert 


VENICE, Sept. 1—A throng estimated 
at more than 5000 heard Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, 
sing in an open-air concert in the square 
before St. Mark’s here on a recent Sun- 
day evening. The tenor, who has been 
spending a vacation at the Lido, sang 
in two charity events here, of which this 
was one. The artist was heard in arias 
from “Mefistofele” and “Tosca” and the 
final duet from “Aida,” sung with Nadia 
Svilarova. Assisting in the concert were 


also Manuel Marti-Folgado, baritone, 
and Mr. De Curti, composer. The tenor 
was heard also in a benefit concert in 
the Teatro Fenice, the net receipts of 
which were 150,000 lire. Following the 
concerts, Mr. Gigli, accompanied by 
his wife and his secretary, returned to 
his summer home at Porto Recanati. On 
Sept. 2 he will sing the title réle at 
the first of four special performances of 
“Lohengrin” in Bologna, with Guarnieri 
at the baton. As he has never imper- 
sonated a Wagnerian roéle in Italy or in 
the United States, the occasion is one of 
great interest. 








immounces Contest for 


Spain 
Native Composers 


AA ADRID, Sept. 1—The Gaseta : 
4%% has published a royal order = 
concerning the govermment’s con- : 
tests, which will be held this au- 
tumm. The ome im music is for an 
unpublished chamber music work 
for string imstruments. Prizes of 
2000 amd 1000 pesetas, respective- 
ly, are offered for the first and sec- 
ond best works submitted. These 
prizes are for mative composers 
and will mot be divided. The ter- 
mination of the comtest is set for 
Oct. 15 
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E uropean Composers at 


Work on New Scores 





NE* peras and symphonic works are 
4%‘ now occupying a number of leading 
In several cases 
beem secured for perform- 
ance im the coming season. 

Arnold Schomberg is composing sev- 
eral choral works, which are described 
as im part lyrical and otherwise satir- 
ical, in which several living composers 
are caricatured. The texts of these 
works are by himself. He is also at 
work om a cycle of twelfth-tone compo- 
sitions and other chamber music pieces 
for original combinations of instru- 
ments. 

Felix Weingartmer has completed a 
new symphony, which will be given its 
premiere by the Vienna Philharmonic. 
He is now at work on his opera, “Julian 
the Apostate.” 

Alban Berg is composing a new lyric 
drama, based om a play which was pub- 
lished some time ago, the identity of 
which has not been revealed. 

A “revolutionary” cantata, “The 
Great Meeting.” is occupying Rudolf 
Reti. It is seored for soloists, chorus 
and orchestra. 

Egon Wellesz is engaged in adapting 
an antique drama for the opera stage, 
employing a modern atonal idiom. 

Several Viemma composers are similar- 
y at work. Franz Salmhofer has lately 
finished a ballet, “The Living Phantom,” 
which the Viemma State Opera will give 
its world premiére im the coming season. 

Julius Bittmer has almost completed a 
new symphony. and is revising his op- 
era, “The Rose Garden.” Franz 
Schmidt is preparing a mew opera on a 
Viennese text 


European composers. 


these have 


Plan Cencerts for Milan Music Fair 


Botocna, Aug. 25.—The exhibition of 
modern Italiam music which will be held 
here this autumn will include three con- 
certs of orchestral music and three of 
chamber music. At the initiative of 
the Milam Syndicate of Musicians, a 
num of noted composers have been 

a committee to select the 
Included in 





appointed to 
works for these concerts. 
the committee are Messrs. Zandonai, 
Alfano. Pratella, De Sabata, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, Ferranti, Toni, Bossi and 
Lmaldi. The exhibition aims to show all 
noteworthy temdencies in modern Italian 


music 
German Composers’ Seciety to Meet 


Haurz Avg. 20.—The National As- 
sociation of German Composers and 
Music Teachers will hold its principal 
convention’ in Halle this year, from Oct. 
7 to ll Among the musical events 
planned for the sessions are scenic pro- 
duction: “Turandot” and 
Handel's “Acis and Galathea,” as well 
as concerts including works by Reznicek 
and Georg Schumann. 
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Verdi Festival Now Being Held in 
Busseto 


Mian, Sept. 5. — As previously an- 
nounced, the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the death of Verdi is being celebrated 

Sept. 4 to 20 by his native town 
here. The festival is including several 
performances f his “Falstaff,” con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini. 
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Meeting the Needs of Singers at Bush 





Kate Condon, New Member 
of Staff, Brings Practical 
Experience to Classes, as 
Does Also Nelli Gardini 


HICAGO, Sept. 11.—Kate Condon is 

one of the several new teachers 
added to the faculty of Bush Conserva- 
tory for the opening of the fall term, 
Sept. 13. 

Miss Condon, whose career has 
brought her prominence as singer and 
actress, began her professional life at 
the age of nineteen, when she was en- 
gaged as prima donna with the Savage 
Opera Company. Following successes as 
Marguerite in “Faust” with this organi- 
zation, she went to the Metropolitan to 
sing in “Romeo and Juliet,” “Faust,” 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Martha,” “Il 
Trovatore” and other operas for several 
seasons. 

Later she joined the Bostonians, then 
co-starred with De Wolf Hopper, Fritzi 
Scheff and others in New York revivals 
of “Iolanthe,” “Pinafore,” “The Mika- 
do,” and “The Pirates of Penzance.” 
Other engagements in grand and light 
opera included appearances in London 
in “Chu Chin Chow,” and with William 
Wade Hinshaw’s company at the Park 
Theater in New York. 

At Bush Miss Condon will give special 
attention to the needs of professional! 
singers, opera students, the school music 
supervisor and those who wish to study 
the production of opera or amateur the- 
atricals. 

Instruction in opera will be given at 
Bush in Nelli Gardini’s opera classes. 





Phot Swies 
Kate Cenden. Whe Jeins Bush Conserva- 
tery in Chicage as Teacher of Singing 


Mme. Gardini, a pupil of Sbriglia, Is- 
nardon, De Garetti and Gerster, has 
more than thirty standard operas in her 
répertoire, including “Tosca,” “Faust,” 
“Madama Butterfly,” “Thais” and “Il 
Trovatore,” in which she has sung in 
America with the Boston Opera and 
the Metropolitan Company. Her suc- 
cess as a teacher is indicated by the 
number of her students who have won 
Bush graduate prizes in past seasons. 





Ernestine Schumann Heink Sings fer 
San Diego Benefit 


SAN Dieco, CAL., Sept. 11.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink gave a program in the 
new High School Auditorium recently as 
a benefit for Rest Haven Home for un- 
dernourished children. The Auditorium 
was filled, and the great diva sang per- 
fectly. A dozen or more favorite songs 
were sung by Mme. Schumann Heink in 
her own magnetic way, and the audience 
greeted her with enthusiasm. Assisting 
artists were Velma Sutton, soprano, and 
Josephine Hartmann-Vollmer, pianist 
and accompanist. The program was un- 
der the direction of Frances Mead. 

W. F. R. 


Charles Gulick Moves to Madison 


CHARLES City, Iowa, Sept. 11.— 
Charles Leech Gulick, organist and com- 
poser, who has made his headquarters 
here for several months and given a 
large number of concerts in the Midwest 
during that time, is leaving for Madison, 
Wis., where he will teach. Mr. Gulick 
will play the organ in one of the lead- 
ing churches also. B. C. 


Ganna Walska Active in Europe 


Paris, Sept. 1—Ganna Walska re- 
cently left Paris to fulfill a series of 
engagements at French spas. On Aug. 
11 she was to be heard at Evain in a 


Mozart concert conducted by Walther 
Straram. On Avg. 15 she was to sing 
the role of Elisabeth in “Tannhauser” 
at Ostend. In September the singer is to 
appear at Biarritz in “Madama Butter- 
fiy” at the Municipal Casino, and from 
October to December is scheduled to 
make several appearances in Budapest. 


Milan Lusk Returns te Chicago 


Cuicaco, Sept. 11.—Milan Lusk, vio- 
linist, has returned to Chicago to pre- 
pare for many engagements after an ex- 
tended stay in Europe. After recitals 
given in England, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania, Mr. Lusk went to 
France, playing in Paris under the au- 
spices of the American Woman’s Club 
and giving a farewell concert in Passy 






en Aug. 12. Mr. Lusk’s accompanist in 
Paris was Willard Sektberg of New 
York. Mr. Lusk arrived in America 


aboard the Aquitania recently, and has 
resumed his activities in Chicago. 


Leng Beach Organ Students Heard 


Lone Beacw, CAL., Sept. 11—A re- 
cital by organ pupils of Otto T. Hirsch- 
ler, organist of the First Methodist 
Episcopal! Church, was given recently, 
when an excellent program was heard. 
Those appearing were G. Harold Dick, 
organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, San Pedro; S. Raymond Parme- 
lee, organist; Ramona Theater, Long 
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Schinberg Pays Tribute to 
B SR 


ONDON, Sept. 2—Arnold 
Schénberg has done the sur- 
prising again and dedicated a re- 
cent composition to George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Says the Musical News 
and Herald: “Whatever use Mr. 
Shaw may be able to make of ine 
canon composed in his honor by 
Schinberg, it remains a graceful 
affectation of homage, bearing the 
hall-mark of impulse, and the like- 
ness of a dedication in the strict 
sense of the word. These little 
courtesies between artists are far 
too rare, or at least we do not hear 
of them. Today we are usually 
content to exchange the signed 
photograph, to scrawl the breath- 
less te‘egram, or more often and 
more easily to inscribe at random 
any manuscript that happens 
happily to be unattached.” 





FORM HARMONICA BAND 
Beaver Dam, Wis., Reports Organization 
of Groups Among Children 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 11.—The march oi 


music over the country, even to smaller 
cities and hamlets, has been aptly ulus- 
trated at Beaver Dam, Wis.. which re- 


ports the first regularly organized har- 
monica band in the State. 

In January of this year, D. C. Burk- 
holder, the band and orchestra director 
of Beaver Dam, conceived the idea of 
such an organization and sixty children 
were enlisted. Since then the band has 
been growing steadily and now reports 
220 members ranging in age from seven 
to eighteen years, all pupils in the 
Beaver Dam schools. 

The band has a president, a 
president, a secretary-treasurer and a 
beard of directors, and is divided int: 
squads, each in charge of a corporal 
Each member pays dues of five cents a 


vice- 


month. A fine of two cents is imposed 
on every one who stays away from the 
weekly practice. Each pupil is given 


special lessons and individual instruction 
until ready to take his place in the gen- 
eral group. Individual contests are held 
at every practice to stimulate the highest 
standard of personal achievement. 

C. O. SKINROOD 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, Sept. 16. 
el 











Beach; Charles Ward, Gertrude Pitzer 
and Ruth A. Wallingford, the last- 
named only thirteen years old. 


A. M. G. 


Musicians Engaged in Portland Theater 


PORTLAND, OrE., Sept. 11—Oliver C 
Wallace is the organist and George Lip- 
schutz, the director of the orchestra im 


the new Broadway Theater, a motion 
picture house owned by the Pacific 
Northwest Theaters, Inc. This was 
opened on Aug. 27. J. F. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Marjorie Barton >upil of Edgar Nel- 
som, president, was heard in piano re- 
cital in Rockwall, Tex., and in Tyler, 
Tex., this summer. Last year she was 
a prize winner in the Bush piano com- 
petition, and was heard as soloist with 
the Bush Conservatory Orchestra. She 
has recently been awarded a scholarship 
by the Juilliard Foundation, and will 
continue her studies at Bush. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Edward Eigenschenk played the solo 
ergan in Eric De Lamarter’s “Weaver 
of Tales” at the Sesquicentennial Expo- 
sition in Philadelphia recently. Conser- 
vatory recitals will begin Saturday, Oct. 
2, in Kimball Hall. Examinations for 
free scholarships were held this week. 
Applicants were numerous. 

GUNN SCHOOL 


Saul Dorfman, thirteen-year-old pupil 
of Glenn Dillard Gunn, played Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto in D at the closing chil- 
dren’s concert of the Ravinia season, 
under Eric De Lamarter. He won much 
suceess. 

MANN STUDIOS 

Dorothy Wilkins was accorded favor- 
ab'e mention when she appeared in a 
leading rdle here in “Castles in the Air.” 


New Leader for London Radio Lists 


LONDON, Sept. 2.—Dan Godfrey, who 
for two years has conducted the Wireless 
Orchestra at the London British Broad- 
casting Company’s station, has resigned. 
He is succeeded by John Ansell, who has 
conducted the orchestra on numerous 
oceasions while playing his own compo- 
sitions. Previous to his new appoint- 
ment he was conductor of the Winter 
Garden Theater, and before that he con- 
ducted at the Alhambra and at the Play- 
house. Born in 1874, Mr. Ansell 
received his early education at the Guild- 
hall School of Music, afterward study- 
ing composition under the late Hamish 
MeCunn. His best known compositions 
are probably the comic operas, his most 
successful being “Violette,” which was 
first produced in 1918. 


English Competitive Festival Has 
Deficit 


LONDON, Sept. 1—At a meeting of 
the Midland Competition Festival So- 
ciety, the fate of the Society’s future 
was discussed with some concern. A 
less on the last festival absorbed the 
whole of its financial resources, and it 
was felt that, unless drastic action were 
taken, the festivals could not be con- 
tinued. It was, however, decided to 
continue them for at least four years, 
but to confine the syllabus to competi- 
tions for the children alone. 
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GUNN SCHOOL IS OPEN 


Course in Sacred Music Listed as Fea- 
ture of Teaching Year 


CuicaGco, Sept. 11. — Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, president of the Gunn School of 
Music and Dramatic Art, returned to 
meet his classes on Sept. 8, after an 
exceedingly brief vacation. 

Lee Pattison has begun his course of 
instruction at the School, and will be 
present except during November, De- 
cember, February and March, when he 
will be occupied in giving joint piano 
recitals with Guy Maier. Mr. Pattison 
has been named chairman of the board 
of directors of the Gunn piano depart- 
ment, his associates being Mr. Gunn, 
Arthur Granquist, Theodore Militzer 
and Belle Tannenbaum Friedman. 

Leo Sowerby was recently absent from 
the School to conduct his “Medieval 
Poem” for organ and orchestra at the 
convention of the Nationa! Association 
of Organists, held in Philadelphia. 

A feature of special interest at the 
Gunn School will be a course in sacred 
music given by Daniel Protheroe. Mr. 
Protheroe has returned from Winona 
Lake, Ind., where he conducted classes 
and gave private lessons in the Sacred 
Music School. He led the festival 
chorus also. Mr. Protheroe’s sacred 
music course will include instruction in 
choral conducting, solo, quartet and en- 
semble singing. Training for evange- 
listic singers and leaders will be con- 
ducted under Homer Rodeheaver. 
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Forward March of American Conservatory 


Continues as New Miaulestone Is Reached 





Faculty List Includes Names of Members Now Joining Chicago 
Institution—Forty-first Year Begins with Brilliant 
Record—Students Hold Important Posts 





HICAGO, Sept. 11.—The forty-first 

season of the American Conserva- 
tory opened Thursday, Sept. 9, under 
the presidency of its founder, John J. 
Hattstaedt. Mr. Hattstaedt, whose 
career as an educator has been one of 
the most brilliant in the history of 
American music, had recently returned 


from New York, where he attended a 
meeting of the Committee on Curricula 


of the National Association of Music 
Schools. 

The new members of Mr. Hattstaedt’s 
faculty include Scott Willitts, J. W. 
Fagan and Eugene Addison, violin; 
Hans Lévy Heniot, Jacob Hanneman, 
Erwin Wallenborn and Harry Antler, 


piano; John Brown and Merrie Boyd 
Mitchell, voice, and Martha Beck, theory. 

The Conservatory recently published 
its semi-annual bulletin in honor of its 
fortieth anniversary. In it mention is 
made of a number of pupils who re- 
ceived special honors during the year. 
One of the most important records deals 
with the achievements of Howard Pres- 
ton, pupil of Karleton Hackett, who was 
engaged at short notice to sing the role 
of Von Faninal in the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company’s production of “Der 
Rosenkavalier.” The part is one of the 
most difficult Strauss has written, owing 
to complex cues and rhythmical com- 
plications. Mr. Preston’s success was so 
pronounced that he was given other 
réles with the Chicago company. At the 
close of the auditorium season, Mr. 
Preston was engaged to sing leading 
baritone rdles with the Cincinnati 
Opera. He was heard at Ravinia also. 


Students Reap Honors 


Another pupil of Mr. Hackett, Bernice 
Schalker, has been singing mezzo- 
soprano réles with the “No. 1” company 
of the San Carlo Opera. 

George Garner, tenor, a pupil of 
Charles La Berge, was selected in com- 
petition to be heard as soloist at one 
of the Chicago Symphony’s Thursday 
evening concerts. Helen Searles-West- 
brook, organist, pupil of Frank Van 
Dusen, was also honored by a similar 
appearance with Frederick Stock’s or- 
chestra, both her appearance and Mr. 
Garner’s being made under the auspices 
of the Society of American Musicians, 
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Jehn J. Hattstacdt. Founder and President 
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with the co-operation of the Orchestral 
Association. 

Harry Mazur, child violinist, pupil of 
Jacques Gordon, was heard at two con- 
certs in the Chicago Symphony’s series 
for children, playing the Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns. 
Erwin Wallenborn, pianist and pupil of 
Allen Spencer, was heard as soloist with 
the Civic Orchestra, playing Liszt’s 
Second Concerto 

In the most recent annual contest held 
by the Mu Phi Epsilon National 
Sorority, five out of the six entrants 
winning prizes or nonorable mention, 
among the eighty-nine contestants who 
competed, were pupils of Adolf Weidig. 
Twenty-four pupils of Frank Van Dusen 
are now holding church or theater posts. 
Nine recent students in the Walon Pyre 
School of Dramatic Art have prominent 
positions in various theatrical com- 


panies. Twenty-five teachers of dramat- 
ic art are graduates of Mr. Pyre’s 
School, which is associated with the 
American Conservatory. The public 


school music department has thirty-two 
new graduates who have been engaged 
for positions for the coming season. 





Howard Wells Resumes His Classes 

CHICAGO, Sept. 11.—Howard Wells, 
author of “The Pianist’s Thumb,” and 
“Ears, Brain and Fingers,” has _ re- 
opened his studio after a short vacation. 
Mr. Wells was for a number of years 
assistant to Theodor Leschetizky. He 
will hold weekly classes in which pupils 
can play a work twice in succession, and 
may repeat it at subsequent class lessons 
until they gain that certainty of treat- 
ment which Mr. Wells believes to be 
possible only through frequent playing 
before others. Besides this class work, 
which is free, Mr. Wells maintains a 
small orchestra, with which advanced 
pupils may learn routine in the perform- 
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ance of works for piano and orchestra. 
Mr. Wells originated the Young Artist 
Contests for appearances as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony in 1923. Mr. 
Wells has directed the contest series 
since then, when he was president of 
the Society of American Musicians 
through which, with the co-operation of 
the Orchestral Association, the contests 
have been held. 


Renée Thernten Will Resume Concert 
Werk This Season 


Cuicago, Sept. 11—Renée Thornton 
Hageman, soprano, who has _ been 
absent from the concert stage for a 


year, will resume her activities this fall, 
opening her season with an appearance 
as soloist with the Detroit Symphony. 
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GIRVIN ASSEMBLES STAFF 


Institute of Musical Arts in Chicago Has 
Enlarged Faculty 


CuicaGo, Sept. 11.—The Girvin Insti- 
tute of Musical Arts opens its new sea- 
son with an enlarged faculty and in 
amplified quarters in the Kimball Build- 
ing this month. 

Ramon B. Girvin, president, has as- 
sembled a staff for the piano department 
under Vitaly Schnee, dean, which in- 
cludes Glee Maeck, Florence Galajikan, 


Marion Lychenheim, Le Baron Bearse, 
Dorothy Asimow, Clarence Zollickoffer, 
Rosalie Saalfeld and Hannah Braver- 
man. 

Mr. Girvin heads the violin depart- 
ment, having the assistance of Henry 
Sopkin, Armand Roth, Jack Baus, Mar- 


vin Sackinoff, Dorothy Condit, Louis 
Kottler, Leonard Keller and Abram 
Mazer. Guglielmo Caruson, Elvera 


Cedargreen and Elizabeth Stokes are in- 
cluded in the voice faculty. Paul Held, 
Neil Trimble and Miss Lychenheim will 
teach theory, composition and orchestra- 
tion. Bruno Steindel and Anna Slack 
will teach ‘cello. Orchestral instru- 
ments will be taught by Milton Foy and 
Albert Beilfuss. Juanita Swain will 
head the department of syncopation, and 
Marie Harris will be in charge of dra- 
matic art. 


Melius Leaves for Pacific Coast 

CHICAGO, Sept. 11.—Luella Melius, 
after a successful season with the Ra- 
vinia Opera, left Chicago this week for 
the Pacific Coast, where she will be 
heard in opera and concert. Her rép- 
ertoire with the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles companies includes “Lucia di 


Lammermoor,” “Rigoletto,” “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” “Martha” and “Faust.’’ 
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International Breadth 
of Outlook Advised by 


Curtis Institute’s Dean 
TUOGUUEVUNDENODEATONELUEDUGEDONEDAEDULOLOEEUEELEOLOODNLEODAGNOUEDOORDEEOORRUAELAELEEERLAOOAETEREDEREDERIREDOS: 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11.—“If we are 
ever to achieve international under- 
standing, I am sure it must come 
through mutual interchange of thought 
between artists. I look forward to the 
time when the Curtis Institute will an- 
nounce the establishment of inter- 
national scholarships to provide an op- 
portunity for young students of other 
countries to come to Philadelphia.” 

So says Grace Spofford, dean of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, who has re- 
turned from a European trip lasting 
three months with her conviction re- 


garding the importance of international 
scholarships strengthened by regret ex- 
pressed abroad that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s foreign tour has been post- 


poned. 

“Dr. Stokowski and his orchestra, 
traveling through Europe, creating 
beauty in the universal language of 
music, would have done more good than 
any men we might have sent to the 
League of Nations,” adds Miss Spofford. 

“Already in Europe there is general 
knowledge of the Curtis Institute of Mu- 
sic and its aims. I was amazed at the 
number of people who were familiar 
with our plan of teaching. This is due 
in great part, of course, to the fact that 
many of our faculty members return to 
the Continent at the close of our school 
term. 

“For instance, Josef Hofmann is giv- 
ing concerts in England and Scotland. 
Carl Flesch returns each summer to 
Germany where he continues to teach. 
Harriet Van Emden, a new vocal in- 
structor, has been teaching in Cologne; 
and Mme. Charles Cahier has just con- 
cluded a European tour in concert and 
opera. In Italy, Rosario Scalero 
is working in composition with several 
Curtis pupils. Carlos Salzedo and Louis 








( Photo Kubey- Rembrondt ) 


Grace H. Spofferd. Dean of The Cartis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia 


Bailly are both French and return each 
summer to their homes. 

“In Normandy, at Abbeville, lives Re- 
née Longy-Miquelle; and in London I 
found Reginald O. Morris, his assistant 
in the theory department, Herbert W. 
Sumsion, and Ethel Drummond.” 





Memphis Musicians Visit Other Cities 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 11.—Theodor 
Bohlmann, director of the Bohlmann 
School of Music, is in New York, making 
recordings for the Duo-Art. Mr. Bohl- 
mann will return for the opening of the 
school. Jean Johnson, voice teacher, is 
in Chicago, coaching with Richard Hage- 
man preparatory to the fall season. 


B. M. B. 


All the material im MvustCaL Amurrca is 
purighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given 


Boston Activities 


Sept. 11 








On Oct. 3, Beniamino Gigli will open 
a notable seasom of Sunday afternoon 
concerts in Symphony Hall. 

The artists will include such popular 
singers as Amelita Galli-Curci, John 
McCormack, Roland Hayes, Rosa Pon- 
selle, Maria Jeritza, Sigrid Onegin, 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, Tito Schipa 
and John Charles Thomas. 

Instrumentalists will be Josef Hof- 
mann, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Pablo 
Casals, Fritz Kreisler and the Mischa 
Elman Quartet. 

The English Singers will appear also, 
and there will be concerts by the Boston 
Symphony, in aid of the orchestra’s pen- 
sion fund and conducted by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. Choral concerts will be given 
by the Handel and Haydn Society. 


© * *« 


Registration at the New England Con- 
servatory for the first semester of 
1926-27, begam Thursday morning, Sept. 
9. ay academic year opens on Thurs- 

, Sept. 16. 

Areca im the Conservatory’s faculty 
list simee last seasom have been few. 
The policy of promoting to the faculty 
jumior teachers who have proved their 
ability results this year in the first ap- 
of several new names in this 


pearance 
comme tiom. Others, who as artists and 
teachers, have made reputations else- 


where have been imvited to join the 
teaching force. 

In the piamo faculty, George A. Gib- 
som’s is a2 mew mame. He came to the 
Conservatory from Portland, Me., won 
the Mason & Hamlin prize in his senior 
year, amd simce graduation has been an 
active and successful junior teacher. 


Albert W. Smow, organist of the 
Emmanvel Church, this city, has joined 
the organ department. 


A new mame among the violin teach- 


ers is that of Raymond Orr, for several 
years an able junior instructor. 

Joannes Rochut, solo trombone player 
in the Boston Symphony, becomes a 
member of the group giving instruction 
in wind and percussion instruments. 

To the list of teachers of solfeggio is 
added the name of Clara L. Ellis. Grace 
G. Pierce, supervisor at Arlington, will 
assist in the public school music course. 
Emily Ellis joins the faculty as in- 
structor in German. A _ course in 
European history, introduced in the 
academic department, will be given by 
H. M. Varrell, professor of modern his- 
tory at Simmons College. 

oe * ak 

On Sept. 2 Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, 
and Charles Naegele, pianist, gave the 
first of a series of musicales in Stilling- 
ton Hall, the attractive little theater 
built by Leslie Buswell on his Gloucester 
estate. Franck’s Sonata for piano and 
violin was a feature of the program. 
William Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop 
of Boston, was a guest of honor. 

* K * 

Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
singing, after a holiday spent at the 
Scituate seashore, will resume teaching 
in her Boston and Providence studios on 
Sept. 13. 

* * * 

Emma Hosford, singing teacher, has 
returned from her vacation and resumed 
work. Wo-@s Be 





Lima Club to Compete in Eisteddfod 


LIMA, OHIO, Sept. 11.—The Kiwanis 
Harmonic Club of this city will enter 
the field against contestants in the Na- 
tional Eisteddfod to be held at Miami 
next March. Plans for raising the 
necessary funds for the expenses of the 
100 or more singers of this organiza- 
tion are being perfected by the Board 
of Commerce, of which Arthur A. Beck- 
man is managing director. H. E.H. 





DAYTON, OHIO.—The Dayton Mu- 
nicipal Band concerts hdve been special 
features this summer at Island Park. 

Miss A. Louella Batdorf, director of 
the Dayton View Studio of Music, is 
home from an extended tour of Europe. 
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Concert-Talkers Are Thorns in Musician’s Sides 





VEN so ancient a writer 
as Ecclesiasticus is 
quoted as saying: “Pour 
not out words when 
there is a performance 
of good music.” This 
maxim has—in the 3000 years that 
have elapsed—unfortunately not 
modified the habits of inveterate 
talkers where melody is concerned. 
Writing in the London Music Teacher, 
Edith A. H..Crawshaw gives some novel 
instances where even celebrities offended 
in this respect. ; ; 
“Browning,” he says, “in his ‘Toccata 
of Galuppi’s’ makes one say: _ 
““T can always leave off talking, when 
I hear a master play,’ and I wish to 
show that there are a good many folk, 
royalties not excepted, who do not carry 
out this statement. : 
“As far back as 1570, Martianus 
Navarrus, an_ ecclesiastical writer, 
blames the singers in the choir for talk- 
ing and joking during the alternate 
verses of the Psalms, when the organ 
played alone. 
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Some Classic Cases 


“It is said that nothing irritated Mo- 
zart so much as restlessness, noise or 
talking during music. Usually gentle 
and courteous, he would on such occa- 
sions completely lose patience, and ex- 
press his annoyance without reserve. 
He has been known to rise in the middle 
of his playing, and leave an inattentive 
audience. 

“Mozart describes how he had to play 
on a wretched, miserable piano before 
the Duchess of Bourbon and her friends. 
What troubled him most, however, was 
the fact that the Duchess and all the 
gentlemen present did not, for one mo- 
ment, cease from drawing, so he was 
left to play to the chairs and tables, 
and walls. When half-way through the 
Fischer variations he stopped playing. 
Then came eulogiums without end! 

“One friend of Mozart’s, Van Swieten, 
exerted all his influence to enforce 
silence and attention during musical 
performances. If he heard a whispered 
conversation among the audience, ‘his 
excellency would rise from his seat in 
the front row, draw himself up to his 
full majestic height, measure the offend- 
ers with a long serious look, and then 
very slowly resume his seat. The pro- 
ceeding never failed of its effect.’ Oh, 
for more Van Swietens in these days! 

“A century earlier Corelli was once 
playing to a large company: finding 
they were all busy talking, he put away 
his violin, saying, ‘he feared to interrupt 
the conversation.’ 


Beethoven's Rejoinder 


“Beethoven, playing a duet with his 
friend Ferdinand Ries, at the house of 
Count Browne at Vienna, was irritated 
by the conversation of a nobleman and 
young lady. Lifting Ries’s hand from 
the instrument, Beethoven said in a 
loud voice: ‘I play no more for such 
hogs.’ 

“Spohr, being invited to play at an 
evening party in Leipsic, selected ‘one 
of the finest of Beethoven’s six new 
quartets.’ Unfortunately the three 
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phia Public Ledger. 











“Danse macabre;” 


other players did not know the music 
well, and the playing produced no effect 
upon the guests, who paid not the slight- 
est attention to it. Spohr was about to 
replace his violin in its case when the 
host appeared with a questioning look. 
Spohr remarking he was accustomed to 
be listened to with attention, the poor 
host was much embarrassed, and as 
usual laid the blame on the music 
selected. He suggested something more 
adapted to the taste and capacity of his 
guests. So a quartet by Rode was 
played instead. The story does not tell 
if they listened attentively to that! 

“In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century there was born in Norwich, 
Edward Taylor, one of a family inter- 
ested in music. He became the main- 
spring of the Norwich Glee Club, and 
arranged the music for the first Nor- 
wich Festival of 1823. He was to sing 
at a Gatehouse concert—a concert given 
in a room over the famous Erpingham 
gateway, leading into the Cathedral 
Close. 

“The opening symphony was played 
by the band, but Taylor did not begin to 
sing. The conductor, surprised, recom- 
menced the symphony. Again Taylor 
was as silent as before. 

“Angell, the conductor, then called 
out, ‘Mr. Taylor, why don’t you begin?’ 
‘Sir,’ replied the singer, “When those 
ladies have done talking, I will, but not 
before.’ A very timely reproof, and as 
necessary today, I fear, as then. 


Goethe's “Faux Pas™ 


“Even Goethe was guilty of talking 
loudly with a lady when Weber and Bar- 
mann were playing some variations upon 
a theme from Weber’s own opera 
‘Sylvana.’ Entering the apartment of 
the Princess of Weimar, Goethe took no 
notice of the artists, but seated himself 
and chatted during the whole perform- 
ance, leaving the company the moment 
the music ceased. 

“Liszt suffered similarly and at the 
hands, or rather mouths, of royalties. 
When playing before the Czar of Russia 
and that monarch began talking, Liszt 


stopped suddenly, and made the cele- 
brated remark: ‘When Majesty speaks, 
everyone should be silent.’ This was a 
courtier-like rebuke. It is also related 
that at a royal concert at Bréhl, Liszt 
left off playing because the Queen of 
England (Victoria) was seen not heard, 
to whisper. 

“In Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Salem Chapel’ 
one of the characters says: ‘There’s 
Miss Polly Pigeon going to play, and 
everybody can use their freedom in talk- 
ing. For my part, that’s why I like 
instrumental music best. When a girl 
sings, why, to be sure, it’s only civil to 
listen; but nobody expects it of you, 
when she only plays.’ 


Biilow’s Reproof 


“When Von Biilow was performing in 
Vienna, some of the Imperial family 
were present at one of his concerts, and 
made a few remarks to each other in 
an undertone. Biilow turned to them 
and called out ‘Hush! Hush!’ in a brus- 
que, angry voice. The royalties did not 
leave the concert because of the open 
rebuke. 


“Grieg and his wife played and sang 
at the French Embassy in London when 
Madame Waddington was ambassadress. 
One of the royalties talked while Grieg 
was playing, and Madame could see that 
at any moment he would cease. She 
succeeded in calming him and making 
him continue, telling him when he had 
finished how much the Prince had en- 
joyed it, to which Grieg replied: ‘Yes, 
he said so distinctly enough!’ 

“Giving an address at the Birming- 
ham Town Hall in 1888, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan said: ‘We (the British) do, 
indeed, love music, but it is with an 
inferior affection to that which we lavish 
on other objects of life. We have not 
yet ceased to talk while music is being 
performed; we still come in late to a 
concert, and while some noble and pathe- 
tic work is enchaining the attention of 
everyone, we too often insist upon dis- 
turbing twenty or thirty people and de- 
stroying their enjoyment because we 
have bought seats Nos. 23, 24 and 25, 
and mean to have our money’s worth.’ 

“Which all goes to prove that Solomon 
was right when he said: ‘There is a 
time to be silent.’ ” 





VIENNA APPLAUDS NEW 


Summer Premiére of Musical 
Draws Large Audience in 
Austrian Capital 


Though Vienna’s musical and thea- 
trical world is suffering from financial 
worries, the late summer has proved this 
historic city to have still its old-time 
heart of song. Even during the hot 
month of August an operetta premiére 
attracted a good audience, states the 
correspondent of the Paris Herald. 

There seem to exist no summer holi- 
days for musical Vienna, he says. An 
operetta first night in August is more 
than most people expected, even in a 
city that boasts to be a leading center 
for the production of light music. 

In spite of the fact that August is 
a month in which many Viennese stay 
away from Vienna, Edmund Eysler did 





Work 


OPERETTA BY EYSLER 


not hesitate to bring out his latest work, 
“Das Land der Liebe,” in the Buerger- 
theater. The experiment was a success, 
and a crowded house received this early 
production. 

The text of “Das Land der Liebe” is 
of the kind that gives plenty of oppor- 
tunities for melodious songs, charming 
waltzes, polkas and the indispensable 
Charleston, without which an operetta 
of 1926 would be incomplete. The au- 
thor, hiding under the pseudonym, 
“Habakuk,” involves his hero, a married 
man, in a love affair with a pretty film 
actress, which looks rather serious in 
the second act, but is really harmless. 
as the third act reveals. 

Except for the Charleston, the music 
is typically Viennese and delightfully 
unpretentious, yet captivating from be- 
ginning to the end. 





NOVELTIES NAMED FOR 
SYRACUSE SYMPHONY 





Native Work by Copland Among In- 
teresting Fare Announced—Artists 
Engaged 
Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 11.—The new 
season of the Syracuse Symphony prom- 
ises to be one of much interest. Vladimir 
Shavitch, the conductor, recently re- 
turned from a European visit, which in- 
cluded guest appearances as leader of 


the London Symphony and the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra in Paris. 
Mr. Shavitch proposes an ambitious 


and highly interesting program for the 
coming season here. The works to be 
performed will include many new 
things, and the list is an arresting one: 
Beethoven, Fifth Symphony; Mozart, G 
Minor Symphony; Brahms, Symphony 
No. 3; Tchaikovsky, Fourth Symphony; 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Schéhérazade; De 
bussy, Nocturnes; Berlioz, “Benvenut« 
Cellini;” “Gwendoline.” Saint-Saéns. 
Gliére, “Sirénes;” 
Wagner, “Tristan and Isolde;” Aaron 
Copland, “Musique de theatre:” Proko- 
fieff, Classical Symphony: Mahler, First 
Symphony; Strauss, “Till Eulenspie- 
gel;” Stravinsky, “The Fire Bird? 
Roussel, “Le Forét;” Goldmark, “Ne- 
gro” Rhapsody; Bela Barték, Rumanian 
Folk-Dance; Arnold Schénburg, “Ver- 
kiarte Nacht;” Henri Rabaud, “Proces- 
sion Nocturne;” Ravel, “Ma mere 
L’oie;” Albeniz, “Catalonia;” Chabrier, 
“Bourrée fantastique;” Alfred Honneg- 
ger, “Pacific 231;” and Serge Prokofieff. 
Scherzo and March from the opera 
“Love of Three Oranges.” 

Artists who will appear in Syracuse 
this year under Symphony auspices are: 
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composer; Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor; Paul Althouse, 
tenor: Francis MacMillan, violinist; 
Lea Luboschutz, violinist. 








Carl Rosa to Revive Operas 


LONDON, Sept. 1. The Royal Carl 
Rosa Opera Company will be at the 
King’s Theater, Hammersmith, from 
Sept. 6 to 18, with a familiar répertoire. 
A visit to Wimbledon will follow, and 
the company will then start on an 
eight months’ tour of the provinces. 
South Wales, Ireland, the English Mid- 
lands, the North of England, and Scot- 
land will be visited in turn, and among 





the principal dates arranged is a month 
in Glasgow in March. H. B. Phillips, the 
managing director, in an _ interview 
stated that the company’s répertoire 
would include “Faust,” “Carmen,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Il Trovatore,” “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “The Barber of 
Seville,” and “Tannhauser,” while 
“Tales of Hoffmann” and “The Valky- 
rie’ would be revived. It was intended, 
he added, to produce Donizetti’s “Don 
Pasquale,” which had not been staged in 
this country for many years. 
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Publishers Offer Good Average in Budget of Recent Works 





By SYDNEY DALTON 


HIS week’s budget of 
new music offers no 
hovelties, but there is a 
well varied list of piano 
and organ pieces, with 
a few choruses for 
men’s voices, and a song or two 
thrown in for good measure. The list 
represents about the average of the 
kind of music that is being turned out 
from day to day. Rachmaninoff, Er- 
nest Harry Adams, Cuthbert Harris, 
Howard R. Thatcher and Walter Sil- 
bert are among the composers repre- 


sented. 

Gordon Balch Nevin has made a very 
effective, and not particularly difficult, 
transcription of Rachmaninoff’s fine 
Prelude in G 
Minor, making it 
available for or- 
ganists (Oliver 
Ditson Co.). Mr. 
Nevin has man- 
aged to preserve 
all the fulness and 
virility of the 
original piano ver- 
sion, and at the 
same time to re- 
duce its difficulties 
sufficiently to fit it 
to the organ idiom. 

Another tran- 
scription in the 
same set as the 
above is one, by 
Roland Diggle, of 




















Gordon Balch Nevin 


Arthur Traves 
Granfield’s piano number, “Chant 
d’Amour.” It is a simple, straight- 
forward melody that lends itself well 


to the organ, and Mr. Diggle has 
brought out all its merits in his tran- 
scription. 

7. * * 
Part-Songs 
for Chorus of 
Men's Voices 


Among the new pub- 
lications for chorus of 
men’s voices there are 
some good numbers, 
well assorted, that invite the attention 
of conductors, both for their musical 
value and for the interest they have for 
singers and their audiences. “The Peace- 
maker,” by Herbert J. Tily, is a setting 
of a poem by Joyce Kilmer and inspired 
by the war. It is written in the solid 
homophonic style that is always effective 
when done by male voices, and intro- 
duces two bugle calls: assembly and 
taps, to be played on a C trumpet. “A 
Sea Song,” by Samuel Richards Gaines, 
is a broad, hearty number, with some- 
thing of the swing of the sea about it. 
“A Song of Fellowship,” by Harvey B. 
Gaul, is inscribed to “that Grand Gang, 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce 
Male Chorus.” It is written in the rol- 
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licking, get-together spirit cultivated by 
such organizations. Finally, from the 
same press as those listed above (Oliver 
Ditson Co.), there is a sacred chorus 
for men, “Intercession,” with text by 
Rev. Godfrey Thring. It is sustained 
and churchly in manner, introducing 
short tenor and baritone solos and a 
duet for these two voices. 

= x *” 


A New Piano Howard R. Thatcher, 
Course for of the Peabody Con- 
Beginners servatory, Baltimore, 


is the author of a 
“Piano Course for Beginners” (Balti- 
more: G. Fred. Kranz Music Co.) that 
possesses the merit of offering some old 
ideas on the subject of training children 
in a refreshingly new manner. In order 
that the pupil may start his musical 
training through the ear rather than 
through the eye, Mr. Thatcher uses num- 
bers instead of notes. “He who learns 
to listen before he learns to read, will 
listen with more discrimination than he 
who tries to learn both at the same 
time,” the author truly says, and builds 
his little book on that basis. Many 
teachers, instead of using this course ex- 
clusively in teaching early grades, will 
prefer to employ it in connection with 
other work. Using it in this manner it 
will also be found beneficial. 


Two Songs That A song by Pauline 
Sing of Lips Winslow, entitled “The 
and Raindrops Chalice of Your Lips” 
(Harold Flammer) is 
a very good song of its kind. It ap- 
proaches the ballad in both words and 
music. The melody is singable and 
sticks in the memory. It is issued for 
high and low voices, and there is an 
optional violin obbligato. Anna von 
Wohlfarth-Grille’s “Little Raindrop,” 
another Flammer issue, is an attractive 
encore song, dedicated to Kitty Cheat- 
ham. The patter of the rain is well 
illustrated throughout and, while it is 
a simple song, it requires to be well 
sung. 
we 
Two recitals etudes, by 
Ernest Harry Adams, 
entitled “Spooks and 
Shadows” and “Sea- 
Winds” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) make 
good teaching material for pupils who 
are fairly well advanced. Musically, the 
first of these etudes is the better of the 
two, but both are pianistically well 
made. As their titles would imply, both 
move rapidly, and lightness is one of the 
chief requisites in their performance, 
with ability to sing a melody over a fast- 
moving accompaniment supplied by both 
hands. 


Two Recital 
Etudes by 
E. H. Adams 


Compositions Nearly all Cuthbert 
by Cuthbert Harris’ compositions 
Harris are written in a strict- 


ly conventional man- 
ner, but he writes tunefully and, as a 
rule, simply and directly. Two recent 
numbers by him are no exception to the 
rule. “The Rainstorm,” an etude for the 
piano, moves smoothly and brilliantly, 
giving the effect that it is more difficult 
than it really is. Of a totally different 
character is Mr. Harris’ “Evensong,” a 
meditation for the violin, and from the 
same press (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 
This is a slow melody over a simple ac- 
companiment, not particularly distin- 
guished in any way, but written accept- 
ably in the long-familiar manner that 
always has friends. 

* * * 
“Whirlpool” and “Sou- 
brette,” two teaching 
pieces for piano, by 
Walter Silbert (Harold 
Flammer) are worth the attention of 
teachers. The first, for third grade, is 
a good study in velocity. While most 
of the work is done by the right hand, 
the left is by no means forgotten. ‘‘Sou- 
brette” is a swinging rhythm in six- 
eight time, with much of the suaveness 
of the barearolle. This, too, is a late 
third grade or early fourth grade piece. 


Teaching Pieces 
for Piano by 
Walter Silbert 





SPECIAL PROGRAM GIVEN 
Musicians’ Unien Sponsors Labor Day 
Celebration—Choral and Other Pro- 
grams Are Successfully Given 


Long BeacH, CAL, Sept. 11—In 
honor of Labor Day, the Musicians’ 
Union of Long Beach presented the 


Long Beach Symphony in a program for 
the Taubman Bible Class of Men, in the 
Municipal Auditorium. The concert was 
given on Sept. 5 under the direction of 
Leonard J. Walker. The orchestra 
played the Overture to “Phédre” by 
Massenet, the “Unfinished” Symphony 


of Schubert, “Mock Morris” Dance by 


Grainger. Florence Van Dyke, lyric so- 
prano, sang the Ave Maria by Max 
Bruch with the orchestra. Mrs. Van 


Dyke is president of the orchestra. 

The Young People’s Glee Club, Rolla 
Alford, director, and the Church Or- 
chestra, Eva Anderson, conductor, gave 
a concert recently. Ada Potter Wise- 
man, director of the Presbyterian 
Church Choir of Wilmington, presented 
the Choir in a concert Aug. 26, the as- 
sisting soloist being Beaumont Smith, 
baritone. 

Three musical programs were given 
at the opening of Club California Casa 
Real, recently. Frederick Setzer, tenor, 
and a trio composed of Bernice Beal and 
Ethel Burlingame Fleming, violins, and 
Russell Turrill, piano, with Otto K. 
Backus, pianist, gave the program on 
Aug. 26. On Aug. 27 and 28, William 
Conrad Mills, tenor; Ruth Burdick Wil- 
liams, soprano; Jennie W. Mills, mezzo- 
soprano; Gomer Powell, baritone; Mil- 
ton Rasbury, violinist, and Mrs. Ras- 
bury, pianist, were the artists heard. 

L. D. Frey, director of the First Chris- 
tian Church Choir, presented the pro- 
gram for Community Service recently, 
the soloists being Carol Scott, soprano, 
and Mrs. E. E. Tincher, contralto, pupils 
of Mr. Frey. The Long Beach Male 
Quartet—Messrs. Romanes,  Tincher, 
Rucker and Frey—was also heard then. 
Mr. Frey arranged a program for Com- 
munity Service in Bixby Park in August. 
Lucy E. Wolcott arranged the Park pro- 
gram Sept. 5, and sang a group of 
Spanish songs. She alse gave the pro- 
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BY LONG BEACH SYMPHONY 


gram in the Municipal Auditorium, 
Sept. 6. 
Teachers who have returned from 


their summer vacations and opened their 
studios, are Joseph Ballantyne, director 
of St. Anthony’s Choir; Ada Potter 
Wiseman, director of Wilmington Pres- 
byterian Church Choir; Helen M. Sar- 
gent, and Pauline Farquhar, voice; Jane 
Stanley, piano; Eva Anderson and Mrs. 
Allen K. Chase, violin. 
ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 

Quartet Gives Series’ in 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CAL., Sept. 11.— 
The Persinger String Quartet gave its 
first concert of the season in the Thea- 
ter of the Golden Bough, and so capti- 
vated the audience that the Monterey 
Peninsula Philharmonic Society, which 
sponsored the event, has engaged Louis 
Persinger and his associates—Louis 


Persinger 


Ford, Nathan Firestone, and Walter 
Ferner—for a series of recitals during 
the winter months. A capacity house 
acclaimed the ensemble in a program 
that included Mozart’s B Flat Major 
Quartet, the D Flat Quartet of Doh- 
nanyi, and short numbers by Tchaikov- 
sky, Albeniz, Grieg and Glazounoff, with 
encores by Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Gardner. Walter Ferner distinguished 
himself by playing two movements of 
the Mozart Quartet without an A string 
—half the audience did not realize that 
a string had snapped, and the half that 
did, marveled at the ’cellist’s feat, and 
applauded twice as long. M. M. F. 


Julia Culp Appears in Berlin 


BERLIN, Sept. 8.—Julia Culp, lieder 
singer, returned to give one of her now 
rather rare recitals in Berlin, at the first 
event of the autumn in the Bechstein 
Saal, on Sept. 7. The artist had a 
cordial reception for her interpretations 
of songs by Schubert, Franz and Brahms. 
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OPERA SEASON AT COLON 
IN BUENOS AIRES ENDS 


Successful Summer Series by Forces 
Under Scotto Brings Festive 
Hearing of “Freischiitz” 


BuENOS AIRES, Sept. 1.—The brilliant 
season of international opera given this 
summer at the Teatro Colon by the com- 
pany under Ottavio Scotto’s manage- 
ment ended on Aug. 10, with a perform- 
ance of “Tannhauser.” In this opera 
several artists well known in North 
America were heard, among them Karin 
Branzell and Gustav Schiitzendorf, of 
the Metropolitan, and Alexander Kipnis, 
of the Chicago Opera. The réle of Elisa- 
beth was sung by Meta Seinemeyer, and 
that of Tannhduser by Rudolf Ritter. 
Carl Riedel conducted a performance of 
many merits. 

The season brought leading works of 
the Italian and German répertoires, and 
three novelties—“Turandot” and “Ne- 
rone,” as previously announced, and 
“Ollantai,” an opera by the Argentinian 
composer, Gaito. Besides a series of con- 
certs, seventy-five performances were 
given in a!l, among these a dozen of Ger- 
man works. Relative novelties were 
“Der Freischiitz” and several Wag- 
nerian works, conducted by Fritz Rein- 

r, of the Cincinnati Symphony, in mas- 

terly fashion. These included “Die 
Walkiire,” “Die Meistersinger” and 
other works. 

The performance of “Der Freischiitz” 
was given in honor of the composer's 
centenary. The orchestral leadership of 
Mr. Reiner was superb, and he had sev- 
eral ovations after the overture and the 
successive acts. The impression made 
by Friedrich Schorr, of the Metropoli- 
tan, as Caspar, was a towering one. The 
other artists, each of whom gave good 
performances, were Mme. Seinemeyer as 
Agathe, Nina Morgana as Amnchen, 
Richard Schubert as Max, and in other 
roles Mr. Schiitzendorf and Arnold 
Gabor. 

The Italian répertoire was no less 
outstanding. As previously reported, 
Claudia Muzio and Titta Ruffo won 
especial acclaim in “Andrea Chenier” 
and “Amleto,” respectively. Another 
brilliant vocalist of the series was Giu- 
seppe De Luca, of the Metropolitan, as 
Doctor Malatesta in “Don Pasquale” 
and in other works. Among other ap- 
plauded performances were those of 
“Tosca,” “The Barber of Seville,” the 
familiar double bill, “Aida,” “La Travi- 
ata,” “La Bohéme” and other works. 
The roster of artists included, among 
others, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Aureliano 
Pertile, Nina Morgana, Benvenuto 
Franci and Graziella Pareto. 

Some of the artists from the Rio sea- 
son left for a season in Rio de Janeiro of 
several weeks under Mr. Scotto’s direc- 
tion. Others departed for the United 
States or for European vacations on 
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An Outing of Some of the Members of the Oscar Saenger Opera Class in Chicago This 
Summer 


HICAGO, Sept. 11—On August 1 
Oscar Saenger closed the third sea- 
son of his own summer school in Chi- 
cago. Students and artists from all parts 
of the United States and Canada came 
to him for advice and instruction. There 
has been a steady increase in attendance 
at his school during these three years. 
Mr. Saenger’s staff of teachers included 
Mrs. Saenger and Violet Martens. Be- 
privately Mr. Saenger 
also conducted opera classes, repertoire- 
interpre tation, and teachers’ classes. 
Among the most interesting recitals 
was one given by Lucie Westen. An- 
ther was that given by Paul Flood, 
Cleveland baritone, and his wife, Dora 
Flood, pianist, in the ballroom of the 
Webster Hotel. A fine program was 
presented by several of the students, in- 
cluding three scholarship winners. Par- 
icipants were Constance Eberhart, Hil- 
dred H. Hostetter, Geraldine Samson, 
Florence Braselton and Irene Beamer. 
The public rehearsal of the opera class 
took place as usual in the auditorium of 
the Three Arts Club on July 31 before 
a large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. 
Saenger explained the aims of the opera 
class and gave the reasons for students 
singing in various languages, when he 
approved so heartily of every one sing- 
ing in English. Students obtain oppor- 
tunities to sing réles in different lan- 


iwiec } ng 
Sides teaching 


guages, he stated, sometimes in Italian, 
sometimes German, sometimes French, 


and when this came they were obliged 
to prepare in that particular language— 
otherwise he advocated American stu- 
dents learning roles first in English. 
The program included two scenes from 
Aida.” Dwight Edrus Cook appeared 
as Radames, Miss Eberhart as Amneris, 
Mrs. Hostetter, Aida; George Walker, 
Ramfis. Then came a scene between 
Mimi and Rodolfo from “La Bohéme,” 





McCormack To Open Tour At Steel Pier 

John McCormack has been engaged 
for a recita! in the Steel Pier Ballroom, 
Atlantic City. on the evening of Oct. 2. 
This will be Mr. McCormack’s first con- 
cert on his Eastern tour. He will arrive 
at the resort on Sept. 2 
the week there. From Atlantic City he 
goes to Montreal and Ottawa. 


Cuicaco.—Esther Lundy Newcomb, 
soprano, has returned to Chicago after 
a vacation spent in Michigan, and has 
resumed her concert and teaching ac- 
tivities. 
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sung by Geraldine Samson and Frank 
Triboulet. The third number was a 
scene from “Carmen,” by Carabella 
Johnson, as Carmen and Mr. Triboulet 
as Don José. In a scene from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,”’ Florence’ Braselton 
and Arlene Dux Scoville each portrayed 
Santuzza. Mr. Cook was Turiddu, Miss 
Eberhart Lola, and Irene Beamer, Mam- 
ma Lucia. 

The last act of “Rigoletto,” 
first act of “Lohengrin” followed. Lucie 
Westen was Gilda, Miss Beamer Mad- 
dalena, George Walker Sparafucile, and 
Mr. Triboulet the Duke. Mr. Flood 
played Rigoletto. Miss Westen appeared 
as Elsa, and Mr. Cook as Lohengrin. 
Miss Eberhart was Ortrud, Frederick 
Delano the Herald, and Mr. Flood 
Telramund. George Walker sang the 
King. 

Violet Martens accompanied all these 
numbers artistically. Mr. Saenger con- 
ducted with his wonted fire and enthu- 
siasm. He will re-open his New York 
studios on Sept. 22. 


and the 


Ada Turner Kurtz Moves Philadelphia 
Studio 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11.—Ada Turner 
Kurtz, one of the most prominent of 
Philadelphia’s vocal teachers, who for 
many years conducted classes in the 
Baker Building, has removed her stu- 
dios to 118 South Twenty-second Street. 
Mme. Kurtz resumed teaching on Sept. 
10. Among her pupils are many artists 
identified with activities in concert, 
opera and church. She will present a 
number of the most gifted in concerts 
during the season. 





NOTABLES SIT AT SESSION 
OF CURRICULA COMMISSION 


New York Meeting Lasts Two Days. 
Preceding Annual Convention to Be 
Held in November 


The Commission on Curricula of the 
National Association of Schools of Mu- 
sic and Allied Arts held a two-day ses- 
sion at the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
New York, recently. 

This Commission, consisting of How- 
ard Hanson, Rochester; Edgar Brazel- 
ton, Chicago; Gilbert R. Combs, Phila- 
delphia; John J. Hattstaedt, Chicago, 
and Louise Westervelt, Chicago, has co- 
ordinated the various points of view and 
ideas of the separate independent mu- 
sic schools and those which are parts of 
universities, and formed outlines of 
courses of two years leading to a cer- 
tificate, four years leading to a bachelor 
of music degree, and five years leading 
to a master of music degree. The out- 
lines of these courses will set a stand- 
ard for the junior and senior colleges, 
as well as the music schools. 

The report completed at this meeting 
will be presented at the next annual 
meeting of the Association, to be held 
in New York, Nov. 26 and 27, at which 
time it is expected that the Association 
will adopt rules for the admission of 
institutions to classified membership. 
At present the Association is one of in- 
dividuals who are interested in music 
schools. 

The executive officers, Kenneth Brad- 
ley, New York; Charles N. Boyd, Pitts- 
burgh, and Burnet C. Tuthill, Cincin- 
nati, were also present and laid plans 
for the coming annual meeting. 


Philadelphia Club Holding Rehearsals 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 14.—The first re- 
hearsal of the Mendelssohn Club, un- 
der the direction of Bruce A. Carey, was 
held yesterday in the First Baptist 
Church. Mr. Carey, assisted by officials 
of the club, has given auditions for the 
past two weeks to several hundred ap- 
licants for membership. Many singers 
have been tested. The first public con- 
cert will be in the Academy of Music, 
on Thursday, Jan. 13, when Sigrid One- 
gin will be the soloist. 
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Two Russian Composers W 





ITTLE news comes out 
ef Russia these days, 
and musical activities 
share obscurity with 
political and social de- 
velopments in the great 
Slav country. Yet once in a while a 
little enlightenment filters through, 
and recent information concerns two 
promising young Russian composers, 
Alexander Mossoloff and Leo Knipper, 
about whom Victor Belaieff writes 
from Moscow to the Christian Science 
Monitor. Mr. Belaieff says: 

“Im Moscow two young men have re- 
cently attracted attention and have 
aroused expectations of interesting de- 


i 








velopment. They show quite different 
tendencies, but the compositions of each 


of them bear a seal of originality that 
distinguishes them from the rank and 
file of young composers who, though tal- 
ented, are not individual and still fol- 
low the example of the composer whom 
they choose as their ideal. These two 
composers are Alexander Mossoloff and 
Leo Knipper. The was born in 
1900 im Kieff, the second in 1898 in 
Tifis. Both began their careers as 
musicians at about the beginning of 1923 
—net more than three years ago. Mos- 
soleff is a pupil of Nicholas Miaskowsky, 
who, during the last few years, has 
formed his own school of young com- 
posers. The story of Knipper’s musical 
life is amazingly interesting—full of 
little adventures and fascinating matter 
for future biographers, if he, as it seems 
possible mow, develops into a great cre- 
ative artist. 


Mossoloff's Urbanism 


“The chief peculiarity of Mossoloff’s 
music is its “urbanism,” which seems 
strange im Russia, a country of fields, 
forests and remarkable folk song. But 
as the “medieval” peasants” Russia, which 
is now hastening te assimilate American 
methods of technical improvements, 
gradually becomes ‘civilized,’ there will 
arise a mew type of composer who will 
mo longer be a ‘folk-lorist” and national 
composer, but the bard of the city and 
civilization 

“If the essemce of Mossoloff’s ideals, 
as it appears at first sight, can be de- 


~ rst 





“Sin Fleed™ to Be Produced 


ScHwearmx, Sept. 4—The Mecklen- 
burg Landestheater has announced a 
new opera, “Sim Flood.” based on the 
famous drama, for its first production 
anywhere in the coming season. The 
score is by Robert Alfred Kirchner. 
whose “Death of the Musician” had its 
premiére in the same theater in the sea- 
som just closed. 











fined easily and simply, the ideals of 
Knipper (a nephew of the famous 
actress of the Moscow Art Theater, Olga 
Knipper-Tchekhova) are not so easy to 
define. While Russian critics see in his 
music traces of the newest western in- 
fluences (for some time Knipper was a 
pupil of Philipp Jarnach in Berlin), 
European critics observe the influence 
of Stravinsky, one of the most brilliant 
of contemporary Russian influences. But, 
as it sometimes happens, all the critics 
are alike mistaken in their first defini- 
tions of the essence of this young man’s 
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Victor Belaieff, Russian Writer, Who Pre- 
dicts Great Creativeness in Two Moscow 
Musicians 


music, which, in his first works, is as 
far from Stravinsky as from the Ger- 
man modernists. 

“Foreign critics often say of Soviet 
Russia’s music that it has produced 
nothing beyond Stravinsky and Proko- 
fieff. These critics, with equal justice, 
might complain that Italian music pro- 
duces nothing beyond Casella, or French 
music beyond Debussy and Ravel. Who- 
ever thus accuses Soviet Russian music 
forgets that Stravinsky and Prokofieff 
are the present representatives of a 
whole generation, as Skriabin was for 
the last generation, and before that 
Moussorgsky, and still earlier Glinka. 
And they forget, too, that new music in 
Russia, as in every other country, can 
only appear with the new generation 
which is now still ‘in statu nascendi.’ 

“Is it possible to prophesy that Knip- 
per and Mossoloff (one or both) will be 
the chief representatives and _ inter- 
preters of the next generation of Rus- 
sian musicians? It is very difficult to 
answer that question. But that does not 
diminish their qualities as talented, in- 
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his Op. 1, the dance-suite ‘The Tales of 
the Plaster Buddha’ for orchestra. Mos- 
soloff is still known only in Moscow, and 
even there only in the fairly narrow 
circle of modern music lovers. Whereas 
Knipper’s first appearance in the season 
of 1924-1925 in Moscow was loudly ac- 
companied by both praise and censure, 
the first appearance of Mossoloff took 
place in an atmosphere of almost com- 
plete indifference, and only his recent 
appearance at the Association for Con- 
temporary Music has changed the atti- 
tude of his audiences into favorable at- 
tention and even warm appreciation. He 
excited the curiosity of the audience 
especially by his three children’s songs, 
written at the beginning of the present 
year, which give to this kind of com- 
position an entirely new flavor. 

“The list of Mossoloff’s works com- 
prises five piano sonatas, a series of 
songs (among which, besides the above 
mentioned children’s songs, many are 
worthy of special attention), some 
smaller works for piano and for various 
instruments with piano, a ballad for 
clarinet, ’cello and piano, an orchestral 
poem, ‘Twilight,’ and his latest work, a 
concerto for piano and small orchestra 
with an interesting middle movement— 
sort of variations rather cynical in 
character in which he imitates the style 
of some well-known Russian composers; 
quite a new method in Russian music. 


Prefers Orchestra 


“Knipper devotes his chief attention 
to compositions for the orchestra, and 
shows from the first a natural gift for 
interesting instrumentation. Besides the 
‘Tales of the Plaster Buddha,’ he has 
composed for orchestra a one-act ballet 
called ‘Satanella’ and ‘Two Revolution- 
ary Episodes.’ Latterly, he has been 
working on the completion of his First 
Symphony. Among his works, Knipper, 
like every Russian composer, numbers a 
series of songs and piano pieces, and 
some works for chamber ensemble or 
small orchestra with or without voice. 
The inclination toward the chamber or- 
chestra is as yet strange to Russian 
composers. They prefer either the large 
orchestral style or the simple string 
quartet. In this respect Knipper and 
Mossoloff appear exceptions and they 
are among the first Russian composers 
to have the courage to break the estab- 





New Opera Based on Diirer’s Life 


HANOVER, Sept. 3.—The City Opera 
House will give the first performance 
anywhere, next January, of a new opera, 
“Master Diirer’s Picture,” based on the 
life of the famous artist. The opera is 
in three acts, the score by Gustav 
Mraczek, who has been active as con- 
ductor in Dresden during a number of 
years. The libretto was written by 
Arthur Ostermann—who also contrib- 


ho Deviate From National Style 





lished tradition. A satirical di ition, 
manifesting itself in similar in dif- 
ferent ways, is common to both com- 
posers. If Mossoloff’s satire is more 
pointed and delicate, Knipper’s is more 
biting and impulsive. Im this respect 
Knipper is the greater romanticist, al- 
though short-sighted critics consider him 
as yet a more intellectual than emo- 
tional composer. 

“Every talented composer needs an 
atmosphere of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion. And the critic may consider him- 
self really useful to music and its prog- 
ress only when he assists young talent 
in forcing its way to the light of the 
concert platform and the warmth of suc- 
cess. The critic, therefore, is doing more 
for music if he paves the way to recog- 
nition for young talent than if he only 
adds his voice to the choir of those wh« 
praise the acknowledged composers. It 
is evident that the latter work is m al! 
respects simpler, easier, more profitable 
and ‘safer’ than looking for new talent 
and propaganda for new works, but the 
other is the more excellent way.” 





Antwerp Opera to Give New Work- 


ANTWERP, Sept. 1.—The Royal Filem- 
ish Opera here has announced a long 
and stimulating list of new works fo 
performance in the coming season. First 
of all, naturally, Belgian composers wil 
be represented, among the works choser 
being “De Geest” by Edward Verheyder 
and “Klaas in ’t Luilekkerland” by H 
G. D’ Hoedt. The first performance o7 
the new season on Sept. 18 will bx 
“Lohengrin,” with Jacques Urlus, re 
membered for his appearances in Amer- 
ica, as the hero. In the course of the 
year, 1926-27, it is planned to give for 
the first time in Belgium “Le Sauteriot’ 
by Sylvio Lazzari, “The Snow Maiden’ 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Salome” hb 
Strauss, “Jenufa” by Janacek, “Belfa- 
gor” by Respighi and “Carnasciali” ty 
Lacceti. 


Dortmund Will Give Novelties 


DORTMUND, Sept. 4.—The Dortmunc 
Opera announces a list of unusual works 
for the coming season. A complete nov- 
elty will be “The Violinist of Gmiind’ 
by Rosenberg. Among the works to be 
added to the répertoire are “Palestrima’ 


by Pfitzner, “Clothes Make Men” 1} 
Zemlinsky, “Turandot” by Puccin 
“Juana” by Max Ettinger, “Falstaff’ 


and “Fra Diavolo.” Several ballets by 
Stravinsky are being contemplated for 
performances. 


Symphonic Poem by Liapounofi 
Glorifies Dreams of Hashish-Eater 


COLOGNE, Sept. 3.—In the tenth of 
the Gurzenich concert series, which re 
cently closed here, a novelty introduce 
was the Oriental symphonic poem }t 
Liapounoff, ““Hashish.” The work, cot 
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teresting, original composers who al- uted the book for Schattman’s “Monk’s ducted by Hermann Abendroth, prove 
MA ready at the beginning of their careers Marriage,” given this season in Dresden. very bizarre, including dance element 
aR are distinct from the mass of their It is based on a novel by Ginzkey. and melodious passages of appeal. 
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+ Expressing the Grotesque in Music 





London Writer Describes Wherein That Phase of the Art Falls 
Below Good Taste—Its Relation to Thought—Its 
Clues to a Composer’s Inner Mind 





ONDON, Sept. 2—“Musie is prob- 
ably of alll the arts that least well 


atepted te the expressiom of the gro- 
tesgue,” writes Gerald E. H. Abraham 
im the Musical Standard. “Its nature is 
so indefmite, its standards of beauty so 
mdefmable, that anything in the nature 
eof paorely mmusical caricature is almost 
mopessible. The exaggeration or distor- 
tiem of outilimes, the chief weapon of the 
artimary cariaturist, merely produces 
aglimess without wit im music. Even 
parody is usually flat and meaningless 
without some extermal clue to its mean- 
me. The witttiest parody of Brahms or 
Wagner is apt to soumd merely like a 
fourti-zrate innitation of the composer, 
and probably the cleverest parodists of 
all are these perfectly serious people 
who deliberately set themselves up as 
the disciples of some great master. 

“Yet mmsiciams are as much subject 
es the other creative artists to those 
joyously exuberant or morbid and maca- 
bre moods amd fameies which find an out- 
let fer expressiom im the grotesque. All 
artists, ewem the greatest, have them at 
times im some degree— Beethoven's 
scherzi wery frequently show the trace 
of sume such impulse as their germinal 
ermgin themgh the exuberance of his im- 
agimaition is almost always checked and 
controlled by the fime sanity of his brain 
—aend wit freakish imp of the mind 
proved Bach to write the gigue of his 
Sixth Partita? 

“But it is m the shallow, exotic soil of 
the “seremd-raitte sensitive mind,” trop- 
ically boxurtamt, over-fertile im produc- 
tiem, that the grotesque flourishes best. 
The highest gemius gets impulse from it 
but is mewer swamuped by it. It is the 
sxomd—rater (amd I do not mean the 
sixth-rater the mmm who has every 
pitt but that of controlling them, who 
vives us the real thimg. The Bachs, the 
Mozearts, the Beethovens, the Wagners, 
the Brabens mever quite let themselves 
feo even whem they appear most to be 
dsimg so; 2s 2 matter of fact, it is just 
this comtrollimg power of organization 
and direction which is the fundamental 
samity that is all that marks the dif- 
fereme betweem the rhapsodies of tran- 
scendental genius amd the ravings of 
unacy 

“Tt is the mad element im the artist’s 
make-up (amd it is surely always pres- 
ent to 2 greater or lesser degree in the 
mental backgroumd of every imaginative 
persom)) which breaks out im grotesquery 
—joyensly mad or gicomily mad, it 
makes mo differemce. Prom Schumann’s 
mortad imtruspectiom came nothing ter- 
rile; the odd amd fantastice—David 
Chab Deauncres, “Kreisleriana” and carnival 
plemty; his dreams are 
fambasttic Wi ri freakish, but they are 
newer nightmares. Yet Chopin, who was, 
te the outward world, im a far healthier 
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mental state—at worst all that seemed 
to be wrong with him was his hyper- 
sensitive nervous system, while Schu- 
mann was always fairly obviously on 
the border-line of insanity—from the 
same cause gave birth to some of the 
most terrible monstrosities, febrile de- 
mon-shapes and grinning gargoyles like 
some of the preludes and the last two 
movements of the B flat minor Sonata, 
that any musician has ever put on pa- 
er. 

“Minds of a semi-oriental cast—men 
like Berlioz and the Russians—play in 
the grotesque as if in their natural ele- 
ment. Berlioz, in particular, that queer, 
kinked genius with his Wiertz-like im- 
agination tainting with insanity one of 
the finest intelligences of Latin musical 
art, revelled in it. The grotesque ele- 
ment is present even in the ground-plan 
of many of his works. What could be 
more bizarre than the idea of the “Fan- 
tastic” Symphony or than that incred- 
ible plan for a projected opera in which 
a burlesque of the Day of Judgment was 
to be interrupted by the veritable Last 
Trump itself? The same element shows 
itself equally in the carrying out of his 
plans—witness the finale of ‘Harold in 
Italy,’ the ‘Ronde du Sabbat’ of the 
‘Fantastique’ and the hellish chorus of 
‘Faust’—and it was of this that Heine 
was evidently thinking when he wrote 
that Berlioz’s music reminded him of the 
huge extinct animals of ages long past 
and the splendors of Babylon and Nine- 
veh. Beside such masterpieces the quaint 
conceits of modern Frenchmen—Satie’s 
vacuous fooling and Debussy’s ‘General 
Lavine’ and ‘Mr. Pickwick’—are entirely 
dwarfed, and as essays in the comic gro- 
tesque they scarcely bear comparison 


with Goossens’ sharply-etched minia- 
tures for piano—the ‘Gargoyle’ piece 
from the ‘Conceits’ and some of the 

as 





comical little toys as anything in music. 
That they show occasional traces of a 
Russian influence does not lessen their 
value or their real originality. 


Russians’ Clumsy Capers 


“The true Russian genius capers a 
little clumsily at all times and the added 
spur of weird and fantastic mythology or 
broad humor easily produces the most 
grotesque exuberance of spirits. ‘Le Cog 
d’Or’ is the supreme expression of the 
comic side of it just as Moussorgsky’s 
‘Night on the Bare Mountain’ is the best 
specimen of its macabre aspect, but all 
the most truly Russian composers show 
many traces of the one or the other— 
often of both in a curious mixture. 
From Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ to 
Prokofieff’s ‘Chout,’ one or another form 
of this sort of mental excrescence has 
played a big part in Russian art. Lia- 
doff’s naive ‘bogey’ pieces for orchestra, 
Tehaikowsky’s nightmare horrors, the 
‘intellectual buffonery’ of Stravinsky—all 
these are genuine manifestations of the 
grotesque quality in imagination. Their 
interest (and even importance) lies in 
the fact that they are perfectly natural. 
The forcing of creative products into 
bizarre shapes is a particularly obnox- 
ious sort of pose—usually adopted as at 
once a means of attracting attention and 
a badge of (spurious) ‘individuality.’ 
Between this and the genuine article (as 
exemplified in such a masterpiece as 
‘Le Coq d’Or,’ for instance) there is an 
immense gulf; one prefers even the cal- 
culated competency of a Saint-Saéns 
‘Danse Macabre’; but unfortunately the 
difference, wide as it is, is almost indis- 
tinguishable to the general public, often 
only to be decided with difficulty by the 
expert. In no other element is it more 
easy to hoax people. Mock heroics and 
sham sentiment deceive none but the 
groundlings: manufactured grotesquery 
is so like the real thing that we can only 
acknowledge the genuineness of the lat- 
ter with any certainty when we know 
from other causes that the composer has 
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naturally a mental bias toward the ex- 
travagant. 

“Then can there be any artistic value 
in an aspect of musical expression, 
where the fake is as good as the real? 
From the purely aesthetic point of view, 
of course, no; from the psychological 
(pathological, if you will) yes, to a cer- 
tain extent. Its witty and humorous 
manifestations excepted, it can only be 
regarded as a symptom of mental un- 
healthiness, even of disease, interesting 
chiefly for the light it throws on the 
composer's mind; but its investigation— 
side-track, or even blind-alley, though it 
be—is a fascinating pursuit and one 
which, if thoroughly worked out, might 
throw light on unexpected dark corners 
of the mind of the creative artist, and 
anything which tends to enlighten that 
most incomprehensible of human mys- 
teries is of very concrete scientific 
value.” 


STARLIGHT PARK OPERA 


Eight Thousand Attend Free Perform- 
ance of “Il Trovatore” 





An audience estimated at more than 
8000 attended the free open-air perform- 
ance of “Il Trovatore” given Friday eve- 
ning, Sept. 10, by the Lyric Grand Opera 
Company at Starlight Park Stadium, 
the Bronx. 

A very able band of singers made up 
the cast. Olga Muskat was Leonora; 
Martha Melis, Azucena; Clementina 
Vasti, Inez; Charles Hart, Manrico; 
Giorgio Puliti, Count di Luna; E. 
Palazzi, Ferrando; Vincent Nola, Ruiz; 
C. Manca, the Old Gypsy. The camp 
scene was made more relaistic by a com- 
pany of real Gypsies. Vito Moscato con- 
ducted an orchestra of some sixty musi- 
cians. 

As a result of the enthusiasm that 
greeted the performance, Capt. E. W 
Whitwell, managing director, announced 
that next summer he would present 
open-air opera each week. 


Historic Bagpipe Lives Again 





[Continued from page 15] 


to play through. When it is remem- 
bered that each pupil of the MacCrim- 
mons had to master and remember per- 
fectly at least three hundred pieces be- 
fore his course was complete, memoriz- 
ing them by means of the syllabic jar- 
gon, we understand why it required 
seven years to attain proficiency. 

In the Ceol Mor is all the stirring 
animation of the daring courage of the 
Gael, all the dour determination of the 
race, all the romantic beauty of the land, 
all the pathos of old loyalties and lost 
causes. 





Birgit Engell Sings in Holland Series 


Birgit Engell, Scandinavian 
who visited the United States in con- 
certs several years ago, was the soloist 
in a recent program given by the Kur- 
saal orchestra in Scheveningen, Holland. 
She sang the soprano part in Mahler’s 
Fourth Symphony, and gave also arias 


soprano, 


and songs by Mozart, Schubert and 
Brahms. 
CHICcCAGO.—Goldie Gross, ‘cellist, met 


with great success when she appeared 
as soloist in the Chicago Theater re- 
cently. 


CLEVELAND FACULTY 
HAS NEW MEMBERS 


Institute of Music Staff 
Greets Additions 
to Forces 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 11. — When the 
Cleveland Institute of Music opens its 
doors, Sept. 20, for its seventh, and, 
from present indications, its largest sea- 
son, an increased faculty will greet the 
enlarged student body. 

The piano department, of which Beryl 
Rubinstein is head, has a newcomer, Ro- 
berta Felty. She is a former pupil of 
Marguerite Melville Liszmiewska; a 
graduate of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
and taught at Harcum School, Bryn 
Mawr, before continuing her studies 
with Paul Brand in Paris. _— 

Anne Maud Shamel, who will join the 
voice department which John Peirce 
heads, has divided her time between 
teaching and studying, has traveled 
much and gained rich experience. 

Another new artist in the piano de- 


partment will be Corrine Rogers, a 
graduate of Grand Island, Nebraska 
Conservatory. She is also a graduate 


student of Nebraska State University, 
and a pupil of E. Robert Schmitz. Since 
1919, she has been a teacher in the 
Grand Island Conservatory. 

A young teacher who brings the bene- 
fits of experiences in this country and 
abroad is Doris Portman. From her vio- 
lin studies at the Oberlin Conservatory, 
she moved to the Hans Lange Violin 
School in Germany. Studying the vio- 
lin, she was greatly attracted by the 
music of bodily rhythm. Recalled to this 
country by the war, Miss Portman be- 
came a student at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music in violin, theory, and Dal- 
croze Eurythmics. Returning to Europe 
in 1923, she gave all her time to the study 
of music as a means of development, and 
not for music alone. Graduating from 
the Dalcroze School of Geneva, Miss 
Portman remained abroad for a time, 
visiting the modern schools whose aim 
was development in education by means 
of music and movement. At the Institute 
she will be a member of the theory de- 
partment, of which Quincy Porter is 
head. 

All the material in Mt 
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2 % Activities Among Artists in America ® ® 








LL ALLL RL LLL 


#@ IN NEW YORK STUDIOS # 








Franklin Riker, tenor, has reopened 
his studios in New York and Philadel- 
phia, after concluding a successful sum- 
mer course at the Frasier School in the 
mountains of Vermont, characteristi- 
cally styled “Playhouse in the Hills.” 

«© *~ * 


Arturo Vita has resumed his vocal 
elasses, having concluded a summer 
master class in Boston. 

- . *« 


Jessie Fenner Hill, much benefited by 
a pleasant summer holiday spent in 
Canada and in Adirondack motor trips, 
announces the re-opening of her studio. 
Several of her pupils have obtained mu- 
sical comedy engagements for the fall. 

© * * 


Demetri Andreo resumed voice teach- 
ing on Sept. 6. Musicales figure among 
his plans for the season. 


* a. a 
Mr. and Mrs. Frantz Proschowsky re- 
port engagements of Proschowsky 
artists. 


Marion lice McAfee, who won the 
Galli-Curci Scholarship at the Gunn 
School in Chicago, will make her first 
appearance of the season in Chicago at 
Lyon & Healy Hall on Sept. 20. She has 
booked many important engagements 
for the coming season. 

Doris Emerson has filled many en- 
gagements during the summer. Among 
them was a recital given at the Peter- 
boro, N. H., Golf Club, and a benefit 
concert at Temple, N. H. 

Ruth Cowl, who won the Luella 
Melius scholarship, has accepted a seven 
month concert tour through the east 
with the Randall Ensemble Trio. 

George Simons, staff tenor of WMAIT, 


has given weekly song recitals since 
June 1. In his thirteen recitals of clas- 
sic songs, he used over 100 different 
numbers. 


Ze'ma Norman, coloratura, will join 
the New York Studio for serious study 
this winter. 

Albert Rappaport, recently engaged 
by the Chicago Opera Company, will 
spend some weeks coaching before his 
Chicago début. 

Catherine Gilmore’s 
Paul proved a success. 

Camille Robinette, formerly secretary 
at the New York studio has been en- 
gaged as a teacher and exponent of the 
work taught by Mr. Proschowsky, at 
the Gunn School in Chicago. 


concert in St. 


Pupils of Lazar S. Samoiloff in New 
York and San Francisco are fulfilling 
engagements. John Uppman and Eva 
Gruninger Atkinson of the San Francis- 
co class were engaged to sing with the 
San Francisco Symphony as guest solo- 
ists on Sept. 7. Mr. Uppman and Mrs. 
Atkinson have studied with Mr. Samoil- 
off three summers in California and Mr. 
Uppman one year additional in New 
York. Mrs. Atkinson has also been en- 
gaged for a recital in Eureka, Cal. 

Herma Dalossy, who created the title 
réle in “The Girl of the Golden West” in 
this country, followed Mr. Samoiloff to 
San Francisco for the purpose of study- 
ing with him and has received an offer 
from Berlin to sing the leading réle in 
“Turandot.” 

Julia Claussen of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, is a regular patron of 
the Samoiloff studio, having worked un- 
der Mr. Samoiloff for two years. 

Helen Stanley, Philadelphia Opera 
prima donna, will sing the title réle in 
“Madama Butterfly” and Elizabeth in 
“Tannhaiiser” this season in addition to 
many concert appearances. She recently 
sang the soprano part in the “Messiah” 
in Philadelphia with orchestra. 

Bianca Saroya sang in Havana in 
May with the de Segurola Opera Com- 
pany in “Tosca” and “La Forza del Des- 
tino.” 

Gladys Axman, formerly of the Met- 
ropolitan, was engaged by Mr. de Segu- 
rola to sing in “Tosca” and Cavalleria 
Rusticana” in Cuba. 

Gladys St. John, coloratura soprano 
of the Samoiloff studio, sang in Carnegie 
Hall last May with the Kriens Sym- 
phony, fulfilled many engagements dur- 
ing July and August in Boston, Wil- 
mington, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Buffalo. 

Helen Sheridan sang with the San 
Carlo and De Feo Opera Companies, as 
Nedda in “Pagliacci” and Marguerite in 
“Faust.” 

Helen Lubarska sang Santuzza at the 
Polo Grounds, New York, this summer. 

Mr. Samoiloff was a speaker at the 
Oregon State Music Teachers’ conven- 
tion this year. At the urgent request of 
many members he returned to Portland 
to give master classes for a three weeks’ 
period. From there Mr. Samoiloff will 
leave for New York, where he will open 
his studio for the winter season with his 
assistant teachers on Sept. 20. 





Borissoff Returns to New York 

Josef Borissoff, violinist, who has been 
in Hollywood since June teaching and 
preparing the répertoire for his joint 
tour of the Orient next season with Al- 
fred Mirovitch, has returned to New 
York. Before sailing about the end of 
November, he will convene his classes 
and prepare his pupils for continuance 
of their work under assistants during 
his absence. On his way east, Mr. Bor- 
issoff stopped off in Kansas City where 
several of his artist pupils live. Among 
these is Duncan Stewart, who will make 
his début there in October. 





People’s Chorus Schedules Meetings 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 
under the leadership of L. Camilieri has 
inaugurated its musical season with the 
opening of several centers. Every 
Monday evening at 8 o'clock, meetings 
are held in the auditorium of the High 
School of Commerce for men and women. 
Every Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock, in 
the auditorium of the Stuyvesant High 
School for men and women, and every 
Thursday evening at 8 o’clock in the 
auditorium of the High School of Com- 
merce. 





Charlotte Lund Appears In Windham 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, appeared in 
a recital in the Presbyterian Church, 
Windham, on Aug. 16, with Augusta 
Flint Taylor at the piano. The concert 
was for the benefit of the organ fund. 
Frances Vosburgh Steele played an or- 
gan prelude. Mme. Lund’s list was va- 
ried and attractive. 


Oscard Stage Feature Seen at Rivoli 


The feature stage attraction at the 
Rivoli Theater is Paul Oscard’s “Under 
Venetian Skies.” Harry Murtagh at 





the organ features “Yiddishe Momme” 
and the orchestra, with Irvin Talbot 
conducting, gives operatic excerpts as 
an overture. Emma Noe, soprano, the 
news weekly and a Castle Films presen- 
tation styled “Short Shots” round out 
the program. 


Y. M. H. A. Music School Reopens 
In N. Y. 
The Y. M. H. A. Music School an- 
nounces the beginning of its eighth sea- 
son. The Music School is under the di- 


rection of A. W. Binder, composer and 
conductor. This year, in addition to the 
previous departments, wind instrument 
instruction and a class in operatic réper- 
toire will be added to the regular course. 
Alexis Kuddisch, of the Kuddisch String 
Quartet, will* head the violin depart- 
ment. Mrs. A. W. Binder will continue 
to supervise the piano department, and 
Randall Hargreaves will be at the head 
of the vocal department. Willis Alling, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will lead the class in operatic 
répertoire. 





Frank La Forge Resumes Teaching 


Frank La Forge, vocal teacher, com- 
poser and pianist, has returned from a 
month’s vacation during which he visited 
Marcella Sembrich at Lake George, 
N. Y., Dr. G. P. MacNichol in Calais, 
Me., and Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin in Blue 
Hills, Me. Mr. La Forge resumed his 
teaching immediately. 





Berkshire Trio Completes Summer Series 

The Berkshire Playhouse Trio has 
completed its summer series of concerts 
at the Playhouse in the Hills, Cumming- 


ton, Mass. Works were presented by 
Beethoven, Brahms, Casella, Enesco, 
Franck, Loeffler, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 


HAGMAN ALES RMELTAN TM aa 


Ravel, Rameau, Ropartz, David Stanley 
Smith, Schumann, and Tcherepnine. The 
members of the Trio are Bruce Simonds, 
Hugo Kortschak and Emmeran Stoeber. 
The Loeffler “Poems” were sung by 
Franklin Riker, tenor. Plans for the 
coming season include a series of three 
concerts under the auspices of the Yale 
University Music School in New Haven, 
Conn. The Berkshire Playhouse Trio 
is under the management of Katherine 
Frazier, founder and director of the 
“Playhouse in the Hills.” 





SAMINSKY RETURNS HOME 





Composer Spent Summer In France and 
Italy—Works Published 


Lazare Saminsky, who was accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Saminsky, returned to New 
York on the Mauretania, after a concert 
tour in France and Italy, to resume his 
duties as musical director of various 
organizations and his classes in composi- 
tion and orchestration. He spent the 
summer at the Palazzo Gianfilleazzi, an 
ancient Florentine palace, and at the 
Chateau d’Orbleau, a historic part of 
the St. Bernard Castle in Savoy. 

In these quiet spots Mr. Saminsky 
worked on a new opera and read the 
proofs of his Third Symphony (“Sym- 
phony of the Seas”) which has just 
been published in the Universal Edition 
in Vienna. The symphony had its initial 
performance in Paris last season, when 
it was played by the Colonne Orchestra. 
Other works of Mr. Saminsky’s which 
have just been published in Paris are 
his ballet, “The Lament of Rachel” and 
the one-act opera-ballet, “Gagliarda of 
the Merry Plague.” At his recent con- 
certs in Paris and Florence, Mr. Samin- 


sky conducted a number of modern 
works, among them several by Ameri- 
cans. 





Diaz Returns from Pacific Coast 


Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, returned recently from a 
successful tour of Southern California 
and immediately went to Southampton, 
L. I., to sing in a private recital at the 
villa of Mrs. Edward Hutton. On Sept. 
16 he was to give a joint recital with 
Charles Naegele, pianist, in Bedford 
Hills, N. Y 


Rosing To Prepare echecter Opera 


Vladimir Rosing, Russian tenor, who 
as the artistic director of the Rochester 
Opera Company, made a tour during the 
summer, will go after a short vacation, 
to Rochester, to prepare new produc- 
tions for next season. The opening per- 
formance of the Rochester Opera Com- 
pany will be given early in November. 
Besides his activity as artistic direc- 
tor of opera, Mr. Rosing will give a 
series of concerts throughout the coun- 
try between November and January. 





Isidore Luckstone Re-opens Studio 


After a very active summer session 
at New York University and a short 
period of recreation in his summer home 
in the mountains, Isidore Luckstone, 
noted vocal teacher and professor of 
New York University, is returning to 
resume teaching on Sept. 27, at his New 
York studio, where enrollments and 
demands for the University work in- 
dicate a heavy season. 





Y. Recital 


Anna Harris, contralto, fulfilled many 
engagements during the summer. She 
scored gratifying success as soloist with 
the New York Symphony under Albert 
Stoessel in Chatauqua during the month 
of July. She appeared in recital near 
Portland, Me., on Sept. 2, being cordially 
received. Several important appearances 
are scheduled for the new season, in- 
cluding her Town Hall recital on the 
evening of Nov. 29. 


Anna Harris To Give N. 





FRIENDS OF MUSIC 
OUTLINE PROGRAMS 


Bodanzky to Begin Series 
with Beethoven Mass~ 
“Manfred” Listed 


The Society of the Friends of Music 
will open its season on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 31, in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with a performance of Beetho- 
ven’s “Missa Solemnis.” This work will 
be sung in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Beethoven, and will be conducted by 
Artur Bodanzky, beginning his sixth 
season as leader of the “Friends.” Eliz- 
abeth Rethberg, Marion Telva, Paul 
Bender and Richard Crooks will be solo- 
ists. The chorus, trained by Stephen 
Townsend, will be augmented to 200. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra will utilize 
its full complement of 104 men. 

On Nov. 7, the Society will present an 
all-Bach program with Mme. Rethberg, 
Gustav Schiitzendorf, Miss Telva, Mr 
Crooks and Lynwood Farnum. 

Nov. 21 will bring a_ repetition of 
Honegger’s “Le Roi David.” The solo- 
ists will be Queena Mario, Miss Telva 
and Armand Tokatyan. Leon Rothier 
will have the réle of narrator. 

The fourth concert, Dec. 5, will be de- 
voted to Beethoven, Weber and Bloch. 
Nadia Reisenberg will play Weber's 
Concertstiick as well as the piano obbli- 
gato in Bloch’s Concerto Grosso. A 
miscellaneous program is listed for Dec. 
19, with a Mozart overture, a concerto 
by Beethoven and his Choral Fantasy. 
Carl Friedberg will be the soloist. The 
chorus will sing a group of Brahms 
folk-songs. 

On Jan. 16 the “Manfred” music of 
Schumann will be heard. Cornelia Otis 
Skinner and Paul Leyssac will read the 
Byron poem. 

The program for Feb. 13 will feature 
the Busoni Violin Concerto, played by 
Josef Szigeti, who will also appear with 
Louis Bailly in the Mozart Double Con- 
certo for violin and viola. Orchestral 
and choral numbers are to be the “Trag- 
ische” Overture of Brahms and Zemlin- 
ski’s setting of the Twenty-third Psalm. 

Bach’s “St. John” Passion will be 
given on March 6, with Ethyl Hayden, 
Miss Telva, George Meader and Fried- 
erich Schorr as soldists. 





For March 27 Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul” with Miss Hayden, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Miss Telva, and Mr. Meader is 
promised. 


On April 3, the series of choral works 
will close with Mozart’s Requiem. The 
soloists will be Mme. Rethberg, Merle 
Alcock, Messrs. Bloch and Schlegel. 





Caroline Andrews Returns to Capitol 


“Family” 


Announcement is made by Maj. Ed- 
ward Bowes that Caroline Andrews, 
coloratura soprano, is returning to the 
ranks of the Capitol “Family.” She has 
been absent from the Capitol’s Sunday 
evening programs for several months, 
and her reappearance is welcomed. 
Another absent member who returns is 
David Mendoza, conductor of the Capitol 
Orchestra, who has been on a holiday 
of several weeks in Blue Hill, Me. 





Edwin Swain Engaged for Opera and 
Cencert in Maine Festival 


Edwin Swain, baritone, has been en- 
gaged for two performances of “Aida” 
at the Thirtieth Maine Festival, in Port- 
land and Bangor, from Sept. 30 to Oct 
6. Mr. Swain will sing the rdle of 
Amonasro. Besides these appearances, 
he will also sing the title rdle in the 
presentation, with 600 voices, of 
“Elijah” and will be soloist in the or 
chestral concerts Sept. 30. 
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Fritz Busch, of Dresden 
Opera, to Lead Symphony 
Forces in March Début 





(Portrait on front page) 

Fritz Busch, musical director of the 
Dresden Opera House is scheduled to 
make his American début as guest con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony on 
March 10, 1927. 

Mr. Busch belongs to the group of 
younger European conductors. He is 
thirty-six years old, but has been lead- 
ing operas and orchestras since he was 
nineteen. At that time he became direc- 
tor of the Riga Opera House. 

He was born in 1890 in Siegen, West- 
phalia, his father being Wilhelm Busch, 
a violin maker. While still a boy, Mr. 


Busch made a brilliant reputation as a ° 


pianist, studying at the Cologne Con- 
servatory. In 1911 and 1912 he was 
conductor for the Gotha Musikverein 
and also led the summer concerts at Bad 
Pyrmont. In 1912 he was appointed 
city music director at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and in 1918 succeeded Schillings as di- 
rector of opera in Stuttgart. He has 
held his Dresden post since 1922. 

Mr. Busch’s visit to this country will 
dovetail with that of Otto Klemperer, 
whose return engagement as guest con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Or- 
echestra extends until March 6. 





by 


sy 





AUL Boeppie will take charge 

of the Normal department of 
the New York School of Dalcroze 
Eurythmics on Oct. 1. Mr. Boep- 
ple comes as a delegate from and 
with the indorsement of Jaques 
Dalcroze, founder of the method, 
and the Geneva Institute. The 
New York School has moved into 
new quarters at 110 East Fifty- 
ninth Street, where it will continue 
its new season. Mr. Boepple has 
been one of the principal instruc- 
tors at the Geneva Institute dur- 
ing the last five years and is a con- 
ductor, a chorus leader, and a pi- 
anist. Among the conductorial 
achievements of Mr. Boepple were 
Honegger’s “Le Roi David” in its 
first performances at Mezieres, 
Switzerland; “Les Fétes de Joie et 
de Jeunesse” of Jaques Dalcroze, 
and Bach’s “St. John Passion” in 
the Lausanne Cathedral with a 
chorus of 360 and the Orchestra 
de la Suisse Romande. 


Sehmitz Scholarship Awarded Andrew 
Riggs 
The scholarship which is offered by 
<. Robert Schmitz and awarded at the 
lose of his annual master class, has 
een given to Andrew Riggs of Des 
Moines. 


Berimen to Give Spanish Program 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and peda- 
rogue, has returned from a month’s 
acation in California. Mr. Bertimea 


isited friends in Los Angeles and San 
rancisco. Prior to his return east he 
as tendered a banquet by profession- 
lly prominent Mexican, Spanish and 





“ablet Studio Large furnished 
dio and Reception Room Chickering piano sub 
during daytime S28 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Reautifully 


South American people who compose a 
colony in San Francisco. Mr. Berimen 
has resumed his teaching and work on 
the Spanish program which he will pre- 
sent in Aeolian Hall in February, after 
a two-year absence from the concert 
stage. 





LIST SCHOLARSHIPS 


Master Institute of United Arts An- 


nounces ’Cello Awards 


Two scholarships in ’cello—the Mau- 
rice Lichtmann Scholarship and _ the 
Percy Such Scholarship—have been 
added to the list of those to be presented 
this season at the Master Institute of 
United Arts. Each includes a year’s 
tuition at the Institute under Mr. Such, 
English ’cellist. 

In addition to that in ’cello, the scho- 
larships to be awarded include the 
Nicholas Roerich Scholarships in Music; 
the Louis L. Horch Scholarship in 
Piano; the Corona Mundi, International 
Art Center, Scholarships; the Curt and 
Florence Rosenthal Scholarships for 
Women; the Frederick W. Trabold, R. 
W. Hall, the Constance Towne, the Allen 
Cohen, the Esther J. Lichtmann, and 
the Sina Lichtmann Scholarships. These 
awards will be made early in October. 
Hearings will be before the jury of 
awards on Oct. 2 and 3. 


BOYLE OPENS STUDIO 


Pianist, After Long Affiliations With In- 
stitutions Begins Private Work 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 11.—George F. 
Boyle, pianist and composer, is opening 
piano studios with Mrs. Boyle, who was 
his pupil in the Peabody Conservatory 
and has taught piano at the Curtis In- 
stitute for the past two years. 

Mr. Boyle was brought to America 
from Berlin to join the piano faculty of 
the Peabody Conservatory on the advice 
of Ferruccio Busoni. Mr. Boyle taught at 
the Baltimore institution for ten years, 
and has taught for two years each on 
the faculties of the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York and the Curtis Insti- 
tute. 


Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist, and a for- 


mer colleague of Mr. Boyle’s on the 
Curtis staff, is featuring Mr. Boyle’s 
“Slumber Song” and “Pierrot” on his 


tour of Australia. 





Dayton Choir Booked for Long Tour 


The Dayton Westminster Choir under 
the direction of John Finley Williamson, 
will commence on Oct. 28 a tour which 
will last until a week before Christmas. 
This tour opens at Cincinnati, where the 
Choir has been engaged by the Alumni 
Association of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory. The singers will go North as far 
as Buffalo, and from there, town by 
town, South as far as Raleigh, N. C. 
They are to return to Dayton via Dur- 
ham and Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield and Huntington, 
W. Va. M. H. Hanson of New York, 
the Choir’s manager, states he has re- 
ceived applications of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant his having placed Janu- 
ary and February at the disposal of the 
Southern States. 


Accident To Ludvik Sine Will Not 
Hamper Quartet’s Season 


Despite a recent accident to his knee, 
Ludvik Schwab, viola player of the New 
York String Quartet, is still able to ful- 
fill his portion of duties with his organi- 
zation. Though Mr. Schwab is now un- 
der treatment for his injuries, the ac- 
tivities of the quartet this season will iri 
no way be interfered with. A week after 
the accident, Mr. Schwab made a sixty- 
mile motor trip and appeared on 
crutches, his leg in a plaster cast, to 
play with the quartet in the final con- 
cert of the Clarence Adler Midsummer 
Musicales in Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Arthur Philips Reopens N. Y. Quarters 


Arthur Philips, New York singing 
teacher, resumed instruction on Sept. 13. 
Mr. Philips enrollment is the largest 
that he has ever received on an opening 
date. John Carroll, American baritone, 
gave a recital at the Northfield Hotel, 
Northfield, Mass., recently, with Mr. 
Philips, his teacher, at the piano. 





Among the new artists to be pre- 
sented by Block & Endicoff will be 
Dimitri Tiomkin, a pianist, to be heard 
in a Town Hall recital on Oct. 29, and 
Samuel Levine, a young American vio- 
linist, appearing in Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 6. 


JOHN DOANE EN ROUTE 


Coach and Accompanist Spent Interest- 
ing Summer in Europe 


John Doane, coach and accompanist, 
who re-opens his New York studio on 
Oct. 1, has had an interesting and trav- 
elsome summer abroad. 

Mr. Doane’s party, which included his 
mother and sister and Edward Hart, 
accompanist, sailed from New York on 
June 4, and spent a month motoring in 
England. Mr. Doane has been making 
trips on the Continent by automobile 


since July 13, landing at Amsterdam 
and traveling up the Rhine through 
Cologne. In that city Mr. Doane took 
pleasure in what he describes as “the 
most beautiful Gregorian and Palestrina 
service I have ever heard.” 

Heidelberg, Niirnberg, Miinich, Cor- 
tina, St. Moritz, Andermatt, Lucerne 
and other cities were visited. In Lu- 
cerne Mr. Doane listened to a fine recital 
on the famous Lucerne organ. Miirren, 
Interlaken, Montreux, Paris, Brittany 
and Normandy were next ports of call. 
Mr. Doane was scheduled to sail from 
Havre on the Suffern, Aug. 28. 
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Clarence Albert Woodman 


Boston, Sept. 11.—Clarence A. Wood- 
man, general manager of the Oliver Dit- 
son Company, whose sudden death on 
Sept. 9 was a shock to the world of 
music publishing, had risen to the high 
position he held in the music business 
through fifty-two years of active service 





with the great house of Ditson, which 
he entered as a lad in 1874. He was a 
native of Braintree, Mass., and came 


on both sides of old New England stock, 
being a direct descendant of John Alden. 

Men who accomplish great results in 
the business world and add to the wealth 
and prosperity of the country may be 
divided into two classes. The first class 
includes those who have a love of pub 
licity and seek the limelight. Much is 
heard of these men and their activities; 
but, on the other hand, there is another 
and even greater class, who quietly 
build up big businesses and yet prefer 
to remain virtually in the background 
and let their accomplishments tell the 
story. Such a man was Clarence A. 
Woodman. 

The Oliver Ditson Company, the old- 
est and one of the largest music publish- 
ing houses in the United States, was 
founded in 1835 by the late Oliver Dit- 
son. By acute vision and progressive 
methods, Mr. Ditson built up a large 
and prosperous business with important 
branch houses in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. His death occurred 
in 1888, and by that time the young 
Clarence Woodman had absorbed Mr 
Ditson’s viewpoints and comprehended 
his ideals. Mr. Woodman’s many merits 
as an administrator were recognized by 
Charles H. Ditson, who succeeded his 
father; and after many rapid promo- 
tions Mr. Woodman in 1907 was made 
general manager of the house. From 
that time forward he was indefatigable 
in his efforts to make the house of Dit- 
son one of the greatest music publishing 
houses in the world. He kept in close 
touch with the many activities of the 
whole establishment, and yet in his quiet 
and charming way he always found time 
to greet visitors in his office and to 
keep in touch with the heads of his 
many departments. He possessed the 
loyal support of every employee and 
each one could look on Mr. Woodman 
as a personal friend. 

Besides his widow and a daughter, 
Flora Woodman, he is survived by two 
sons, as well as by a brother, George 
Woodman, who is in the printing busi- 
ness in Boston. 


T. J. Davies 
PITTSBURGH, Sept. 11.—T. J. Davies, 
composer-conductor, died here on Sept. 
9. Mr. Davies was born in Ystalyfera, 
Wales, in 1854, and came to this country 
when five years old, locating in Scran- 


ton, Pa. In 1885 he returned to Wales 
and entered the Music College of Wales 
under Dr. Joseph Parry, graduating 
with high honors and receiving the gold 
medal for the best original cantata. He 
subsequently became Dr. Parry’s assist- 
ant, but three years later returned to 
America. In 1898, he came to Pitts- 
burgh, where he resided until his death. 
Mr. Davies was conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Choral Society, which won first 
honors at the National Eisteddfod in 
Cleveland in 1898. He also led the same 
choir in a winning contest in Pittsburgh 
in 1903. He was the author of the 
“Cambrian Song of Freedom” and a 
number of other choruses, as well as 
of part songs, solos, duets, and quar- 
tets. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Davies was in charge of music in the 
McClure Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
and had been a prominent figure in 
Eisteddfods. He is survived by two sons 
and a daughter. 

Wm. E. 


Charles F. Boylan 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Sept. 8.—Charles 
F. Boylan, for years a prominent musi- 
cian and music teacher of Rochester, 
and one of the last survivors of the 
musical pioneers of this city, died at the 
Knorr Convalescent Home, Sept. 4. Mr. 
Boylan, who was about sixty-five years 
old, perfected a teaching system that 
developed many singers of high stand- 
ing. In his early years, Mr. Boylan was 
known as a pianist and organist. For 
many years he was organist of First 
Church of Christ, Scientist. He had 
been a resident of Rochester for forty 
years, was never married and leaves no 
near relatives. He was born in Lima, 
attended Lima Seminary, and later went 
to Boston where he received his musical 
education. MARY ERTZ WILL. 


BENSWANGER. 





Nedda Morrison 


GuLascow, Sept. 4.—Nedda Morrison, 
operatic soprano, in private life Mrs. 
Charles Furlong, died here recently. 
Miss Morrison, who was a native of 
this city, began her musical studies here, 
continuing them in London at the Royal 
Academy of Music and later in Paris 
with the late Mathilde Marchesi. For 
two years she sang leading rdéles with 
the Moody-Manners Opera Company, 
and then, after a further period of 
study, sang in opera in America. She 
had appeared also as soloist with Sousa’s 
Band. 


Harvey Woodstock 

Harvey Woodstock, organist of All 
Angels Episcopal Church, New York, 
was killed by a fall from the roof of 
his home on Sept. 7. Mr. Woodstock, 
who was in his fifty-third year, was a 
native of New Haven, Conn., and had 
held important organ positions in and 
around New York. He had been accus- 
tomed to go up to the roof of the house 
where he lived, for fresh air, and it is 
thought that he was overcome by an at- 
tack of dizziness. 


Mary E. Larkin Jardine 

Mary E. Larkin Jardine, widow of 
Adrian H. Jardine, died on Sept. 9, in 
her apartment at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York. Both Mrs. Jardine and her hus- 
band were enthusiastic patrons of music. 
In 1923, Mrs. Jardine presented to 
Barnard College her collection of an- 
tique musical instruments, said to be one 
of the best in America. 


Franz A. Schwarz 


Port Jervis, N. Y., Sept. 11.—Franz 
A. Schwarz, violinist, at one time a mem- 
ber of the New York Symphony and also 
of the orchestra of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, died at his home at Glen 
Spey, Sullivan Co., on Sept. 7. Mr. 
Schwarz was sixty-seven years old. 
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Musicians Play in Twilight of Holiday Season 
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The 


\ 
Waning Holiday Season Brings an Added Impetus to the Business of Recreation. 1, Margaret Northrup, Soprano, Who Spent the Greater Part of Her Vacation in Atlantic City, H»: 


Returned to New York for Her Fourth and Most Active Season. 2, Constance McGlinchee, Pianist, Glimpsed in One of the Bell Towers of Chartres Cathedral. 3, Rhoda Min 
Soprano and Teacher of Singing, Enjoys an Atlantic City Roller Chair with Her Nephew. 4, Tamaki Miura’s Cuban Dog Amuses Her Between Summer Engagements. 5, “Shuck 


Is the Remark of Lucy Gates Who Says She Practices Next Season’s Programs in the Corn Fields Because They're All Ears! 6, Gdal Saleski, "Cellist, Snatches a Few Moments Betwee' 


New York Symphony Chautauqua Concerts. He Has Returned to New York for Teaching and Engagements and Will Publish His Book on “Famous Musicians of Jewish Origi 


Shortly. 7, Catherine Wade-Smith Exchanges Expert Violinistic Advice for Traffic Solutions with Officer Tom Ryan of Chicago. 8, Anna Hamlin, Soprano, and Her Accompani-' 


Edna Rothwell, Are Seen at Miss Hamlin’s Lake Placid Home. 9, Norman Kling, Baritone; Quentin R. Ulrey, Tenor, and A. L. Wilson, Tenor. Mr. Kling (Center) Is Introduci 
His Friends to the Treasures of the Chicago Art Institute. 10; Florence Bowes, Soprano, Strolls on the Deauville Boardwalk with Mme. Gehring, Polish Painter. Miss Bowes Sa 


for America Soon. 11, Arthur Cleveland Morse, Boston Composer, “Snapped” at Great Pond, Kingston, N. H. 12, Walter Leary, Baritone, Chats with Anton Bilotti, Pianist, in t) 
Shadow of the Eiffel Tower. 14, Abraham Sopkin, Violinist, Also a New York Symphonist, Enacts a Pastoral Sceme. 15, Ernest Kingswell-Smith, Pianist and Teacher, Helps His 


Small Son, Baird, Out of the Riverdale Country Club Swimming Pool in Houston, Texas, Where Mr. Kingswell-Smith Has Had a Summer Class 
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